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DcimG the lust forty or fifty years an immense 
w1^th of f»ct% previously unascertained, has been 
amassed within the provinces of archi^logy, philo- 
logy, and geology. By inference from these, and 
by feasoninjg upon the data furnish^ by them, the 
conviction is arrived at that man made his first 
appearance upon the earth very many ages ago, 
during a period of time when probably the physical 
conditions of the world were in important respects 

omaiderably different from those which obtain at 
pfeient. 

^ So far^ also, as can be judged from these materials, 
tlie human race at its Commencement was in the 
lowest conceivable condition of civilization. Its 
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progress upwards to that state of comparatively 
advanced culture, which is observed to generally 
prevail at the dawn of history, must probably 
have passed through at least three or four principal 

well-marked. stages. 

o 

It is almost stating ,an axiom to say that human 
life can only be maintained by the continued use 
and consumption of material products of Nature, 
piepared, fashioned, and modified for the purpose 
by the application of human labour and skill 

Moreover, during man’s lowest or least developed 
stage ot civilization the animals and vegetables on 
which he feeds are both alike in a wild condition * 
he has not yet succeeded in domesticating either. 
The instruments, also, by which he catches and 
battles with the one, and gathers or roots up the 
other, are rude and inefficient—wooden clubs, bows 
with flint-tipped arrows, creeper-made cords, springes 
of fibre, stone-flakes, and such like things. His cloth¬ 
ing is furnished from the skins of the beasts which 
he slays. His dwelling is a cave, or other natural 
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ibelt«r, iQpplemeDted by branches of trees, sldns, and 
claj or stonework. Hj.® fire, if any, is produced in 
i most laborious msBner by friction. The family 
^up is the limit of his society; and it is not too 
much to say that under the foregoing conditions 
the daily subsistonce and protection of that group is 
only f*nsured by the incesstint labour and anxious 
attention of eveiy member of it, male and female 

113 this state of things it is obvious there is little 

# 

to favour improvcnicnt. The manner of life is 
neceaaarily erratic. As the jungle gets exhausted 
of its edibh- products, and the wild animnla are 
killed down before their human persecutor, he must 
move on to new grounds. There is doubtless unity 
of purpose and co-operation inside each family 
cird*. The father and the mother %ht the battle 
of life for their progeny, as the lion and lioness 
for their cute; and the cluldren, as soon as may 
be, participate with them in the struggle. Collateral 
•leooendanta from a near common ancestor, or even 
wife-<»nnectioiis, may sometimes be included in the 
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community. But aU others are enemies—^Httle 
better, if at aU, than the beasts of the forest—com- 
petitors for the necessaries of existence, and there¬ 
fore to be avoided, kept at a distance, destroyed. 

From such circumstances ensued chronic hostility 

* 

to all outsiders, as well as exigencies of seK-defence, 

which gradually, though perhaps very slowly, led 

* 

to the aggregation of families of the same blood 
into tribes. 

There seems good reason to believe that for many 
^.ges man lived, sparsely scattered over the face 
the earth, very much in the manner just at- 
fcei^pted to be sketched. Small tribes of hunters, 


_Jcin-clad and ill-armed, wandered from place to 
place, winning by their own strong arms a hard and 
precarious subsistence from the forest and the plain. 

Evidently, the greater the advance made by 
any tribe through the means of superior intelligence 
and physique, and the improvement of arms, and 

the greater, consequently, its success in war and 
the chase, the larger in proportion would be the 
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of its hantiog-groundfi aud the diminu- 

tioo of my other outside [>opulation. 

For my further mat^^rial progress of civilization 

- -ti •• 

0 ^ - 

tho iutroducliou of a new eleuieut Js required, and 



itrenlly 


sheep arid oxen 




hunter heciMue 



With this addition the 
into the pastoral nomad ; 




meftlif 


was less hard; tlie idea of property developed 


grew 


much 


many cattle—and those who, having little or no- 
tliing, ittecessarily become attached, as dependents, 
to thos» who had* The c>are of flocks and herds 


seiwant— 






M ■ 


ow ner and dependent—superior and inferior. Small 
crafts sprang out of the needs of cattle-tending, 
re<iuirement« of^>the camp, and the textile 
^pabilities of wool. The incidental manual labour 


feU 


younger 


of the pastoral group ; the superintendence and 
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dofttrol to the family chief; and the diflerentiation 


V i* 
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of the property less worker from the leisured capi¬ 
talist commenced. 

It is worth while to compare for a moment the 

two stages of human culture which have just been 
touched upon. 

In the hunter stage man only barely manages 
to appropriate such and so much of the products 
of nature (or in other words, materials not produced 
or modified by human agency) as he needs for 
existence, and no more; and the attainment of tliis 
end calls for the unintermittent exertion of physical 
labour and anxious care on the part of every 
member of the hunting society. 

By the advance to the pastoral stage man’s 
dominion over natural products is largely extended. 
Better and more plentiful food, greatly improved 
clothing and articles of various degrees of fabrica¬ 
tion enormously ameliorate his condition of life, 
and conduce to his welfare. Yet the labour re¬ 
quisite for these results is sufficiently furnished 
by a portion only of the community; and 
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propnetofi, fts distiuguished from Don-proprietora, 
are at leait partially relieved from it. 

A third great step in the course of human 
prcigr^ is distinguished by the cultivation of 

which obviously necessitates the more or 
Icaa permanent sojourn of the cultivating coni- 
monity in one place, the prehension and clearing 
of a definite tract of ground, and some communal 
arrangements for tilling and depasturing it. Out 
of these Circumstances grows a village organization 
embracing independent nouseholds and characterized 
by diflerences in social status, privil^e, and occupa¬ 
tion. With the ancestors of the peoples who arc 
the principal subject of the foliow’lng papers, there 
is in the cultivating group the leading man of the 
oommnnity, or village chief, having his share of the 
oommnhal land, and maintained in a position of 
pro-eminence, authority, and leisure by the variously 
rendered service of the other members of the eSn- 
mnne; there is the depositary and expounder of 
ceremonial rules and observances, who has similar 
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advantages, only less in degree; there is the hus¬ 
bandman cultivating his plot, and discharging his 
measure of duty to the chief: and the craftsman, 
no longer an ingredient in each family, but become 


by division of labour a distinct entity of the 
village, exchanges the results of his handywork 
and specially acquired skill against a share of the 

produce on the threshing-floor of his neighbours 

□ 

In regarding a social system of this kind one 

✓ 

cannot fail to recognise the great advance which 

/ 

has been made -upon the preceding stages in the 
economic application of human labour and intelli¬ 


gence to the reducing of natural products into pos¬ 
session, and the manufacturing or adaptation of them 

to the use of man. The aggregate of the articles 
brought within the reach of man and made available 
for his use and requirements ife greatly larger in 
proportion to the numbers of the community than 
it was under either of the preceding conditions 
of life. This aggregate—in modem phraseology the 
wealth of the community—^is distributed by a 


i 
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process of exch&nge, which may be deemed in a 
certain sense the beginning of trade, but which yet 
is not trade. The cultivator, the miller, the car- 


jienU*r, the jiotter, the weaver, each does his part 

in maintaining the out-turn of usable products, 

¥ 

raw anjJ manufactured, and so far as he produces 
in excess of his own househpld's wants he does so 



for the benefit of his neighbours, on the understood 
but not expressed consideration of getting in return 


for it shares of their respective pi'oductions. 


It it C38pecially to be observed that in its earliest 
form this peculiar sort of barter is regulated by 

Cif^ni, and is not a system of bargaining. It 

# 

may he conceived of as having grown naturally out 
of the prior order of things. Antecedent to the 
tiu)0S of the village settlement, those members of 


ue nom^^family group, who did the weaving, or 
the caipentering, or the tent-work, or kept up the 
o^le furniture, &c., simply performed the tasks 
^hjch fell to them in ordinary course, and par- 

^ i 

ticipitod each according to status in the 


• ■ Ur 

. , f 



I 
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conuniiiiity of goods, whicli was the product of their 
joint labours. After the cultivating settlement had 
come into being, the tilling of the soil and the 
various ^tizan crafts became, probably by a slow 
process of gradual change, the separate occupations 
of independent households; but the old family prin¬ 
ciple only thereby experienced a new development: 

* 

each occupation was directed to and limited by. the 
want^ of the whole village, and each craftsman in 
return for the results of his labour and skill in his 
own specialty received a customary share of all 
the other villagers’ productions. The miller, for 
exaipple, ground the com of the village chief, and 
perhaps of the religious teacher, or wisdom man, 
upon an obligation of duty to a superior; he ground 
the corn of the watchman in return for the benefit 
of his service; of the potter for the needful supply 
of cooking and domestic vessels; of the cultivator 
for an ascertained quantity of giain at harvest time. 
In like manner the cultivator contributed a share 
cf the produce of his threshing-floor to the chief 
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am! otlier privileged persons of tlie village (if 
aa ft dutv, to the watchman in return for his 


t 4 trv$<'( tf> tlie lifirlMT for his shaving, to the miller 
for hi» grinding ; while the barber on his part 
phav^ the miller's household for his grinding, 
the carpenters for a jKjrtion of the grain which 
the latter cfimcd from tlie cultivators. And the 
other links of the village nexus, if juirsued, yield 
i repetition of thrse illu.^trations. 


It is a principal feature f>f tliis form of primi- 
tjva villa^t. ooininunii-ni that the just-mentioned 
interchange of iKiiefits or distribution of com¬ 


modities is not effected through any process of 


corDpctrtion, but is regulated by custom, which, in 
case of question, is determined either by the village 
chief alone, or by a village ai>6ein,bly. 


And the spirit of enmity to all outsiders, which 
tiiiarked alike the liunters family and the nomad 

animated in a still gnater degree, if possible, 
^h Eseparate village society. Except so far as 
coniTT^uaity of blcod, or other strong influence, 
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favoured the defensive combination of villages 
against common dangers, and so led practically to 
an enlargement of the commonwealth, each village 
community stood alone, self-sufficient and un- 
yielding in its hostility to all that lay outside its 
own pale. 

r 

These two early communistic principles, last 

□ 

mentioned, • have survived very persistently into 
the later stages of society; and their influence 
can be unmistakably traced in the land-economics 
of modem Europe. 

The hostility, in particular, ripening eventually 

into militancy (to use an apt term of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s), was the means of bringing about the 

next great change in the evolution of human society. 
The individual primitive man, in like manner, as 
he killed and eat such wild animals as he could 
reach and overcome, appropriated, without being 
troubled by any notions of right and wrong in the 
matter, the goods of such men as he encountered 
outside his own circle and was able to overpower. 
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one wa-« as legitimate prey as the other. And 
llw oomhiiijxi force of the village, under the leader¬ 
ship of its chief, or ]>erhap8 a member- of his 
f..TniIj, naturally acted in a similar way towards 
vther village*. 1 lom this root sprang the domina- 
Iton of ft fighting class over an aggregation of 
villsgj's, and so initiated the formation and growth 
of jsjliticrd communities; while the acquisition of 
(ho better weajxins and other advantages tending 
fo tb^ increase of jibysical force, led in the end to 
the diffusion and predominance of the stronger 

* O 

peoples, and to the development of national feeling 
and power as we see it manifested in histoiy. 

ifevw 1 emote from the present times was the 
spf>arent iHginniug of the human race, from which 
llw funding, in large measure imaginar}% course of 
evolution has been followed, can only be realized 
by biieay jiassing under review so much, little 
though it be, as is known of the successions of 
men which Imve since occurred. 

Die long series of ages which in geology is 
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termed the pleistocene period of the earth’s his , 
fory, is, it need hardly he remarked, distinguished 
from the periods which preceded it by the circum- 
st^jnce that a very large proportion of all the species 
of mammals prevalent during its currency have 
remained unchanged to the present day, and are 


^his 



t^e nourishing contemporaneously with 




man on the face of the globe. And only one 


species ^mammal,! namely, the African hippopo- 


A 

tamus, out of those few which survived from an 


earlier period into the pleistocene period, has 
succeeded in maintaining its place in the ter- 

restrial fauna under the existing order of things. 

« 

IVIoreover, no traces of man have yet been found 
which can certainly be attributed to any earlier date. 
And it therefore seems a fair inference to conclude 


that previously to the commencement of the pleisto- 
cene period the conditions of Hfe on the globe were 


^ It will be seen that in the short survey of geological and 

ethnological facts which here follows, the views of Professor 

• - 

Boyd Dawkins and of the late M. Paul Broca, have been adopted. 
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not «uch afe to favour the existence of man, while 
during that perifKl conditiona which auited a lai^ 
nQinl>er of the present contemporaries of the human 
icamiiial would prolmbly offer no obstacle to his 
ap{^x*aranoe. 

Tlie available g^dogical evidence bearing on 
the ])oint seems to establish man’s existence at 
a tune when enough of the pleistocene period 

had elapsed to suffice for the occunence therein 

of coiisidemble change in the physical circum¬ 

stances of the earth and in the composition of 
iU fauna and flora. In the earlier portion of 

the period the British Isles were a constituent 
part of the continent of Europe; and botli Spain 
and Italy were probably connected with Africa. 
The cliniate of the European area was such as 

r 

to enable the leopard to range as far nortl^“as 
the ^leiidip hills, the lion to frequent York- 
sliire, and the porcupine to live in Belgium. 

Tljen, as now, how^ever, arctic conditions ob¬ 
tained in the polar regions; and as time went on 
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these spread southward. Several systems of glaciers 
grew up on the northern tracts of Britain, serv- 

to cover Scotland and much of England 
under a sheet of ice. A J^this state of things 
prevailed for a long period of time. Afterwards, 

S l_ ■ 

lie rigour of the climate abated; temperate con- 
ditions came in; and the southern limit of- ice 
and snow retreated northward. 

Again, after an interval of the temperate regime 
which ^as ensued, snow and ice once more 

■I 

resumed their sway over England and Mid-Europe 
for a period, which the effects produced by their 
agency prove to have been very considerable. And 

lastly, the ice and snow for a second time re- 

* 

treated from the south, giving place gradually to 


the temperate climate of historic days. 

As the arctic climate, on the first occasion, came 

' / 

I 

southwards, the hot country mammals left ohr 


warmer 


L* regions, and were replaced 

% 

by mammals of a temperate zone. These latter 
seem to. have mostly come in from the east. 
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driven from Central Asia by the ad- 
cold on the north and finding the only 
pntctjcal outlet-fi for tlKnn oj»en towards the iilaiiis 
f hurope. lln'se, too, in turn, were driven more 
southward as tlie arctic conditions continued to 
pn^gresa into louer latitudes. On the return of 
thi i(<'-lfne the jtroceeding w?is reversed. And a 
lili W'lie* of events, differing perhaps in degre? 
•KXjuntMl at each oscillation. m 

During this l^^ng lapse of time new forms 
ent/'fed on the scene and the several successions 
of fauna 1 tack wards and forwards over the same 
^rmind gave rise to a very complex .state of 
aiiimal life. So far as the evidence at present 
extends, man wad existing in England during the 
teiiiperate interval which separated the two ice 
invasions. He was seemingly in the lowest sta^e 

w •f Q 

of human civilization, possessing only the rudest 

and least effective stone implements and wea- 

Professor P>oyd Dawkins states ^ thfe effect 


* Early Man in Britain, p. 137 . 
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of the evidence to be that 


man was living 

O 


* 

in the valley of the lower Thames before the 


arctic mammalia had taken full possession of the 



valley of the 





ames. 


and before the big-nosed 







rhinoceros had become extinct" : and he adds: 







The primeval hunter who followed the chase 


in the lower vallej^of the Thames, armed with 




rude implements of flint, must have found 


abundance of food and have had great difficulty 



guarding hi insdlf 


against the wild animals. 


Innumerable horses, large herds of stags, uri, and 


country 


the Irish elk and the roe were comparatively 


rare. Three kinds of rhinoceros and two kinds 


of elephant lived in the forests. The hippopo¬ 


tamus haunted the banks of the Thames, as well 


as the beaver, the water rat, and the otter. There 


were wolves also, and foxes, brown bears and 


grisly bears, wild cats and lions of enormous size 


Wild boars lived in the thickets: and as the 


night came on the hysenas assembled in packs 
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u» lituit down the young, the wounded, and the 
inUrm.” 

With the advance of the glacial climate man 
<iieap]»eared for a while from southern England; 
Imt after this had again given way to temperate 
ronditiotiH hia ve^^tiges become very plentiful, and 
gfTve to indicate that he wras still in the low’est 
stage of culture. He lived by the chase of wild ^ 
animals in the southern parts of England, in France 
and Spain, and throughout the Mediterranean area, 
as well on the African as the European side, in 
I’alestiiie and in India—“ a nomad hunter poorly 
wpiipped for the struggle of life, without knowledge 
of metals, and ignorant of the art of grinding his 
stone tools to a sharp edge.”' 

His contemporaries in England, at this era, were 
th® hippopotamus and the straight, tusked elephant, 
the reindeer, and other arctic animals; in Spain, the“<C 
African elephant; and in Greece, possibly the pigmy 
hippopotamus. And there can be little doubt that 

* Early Mrin in Britain, p. 163 . 
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period of time, for which this description is 


^ppiicahle, was of very long duration. 

The progress of ph3<^sical change which slowly 
and gradually led up to the historical state of 

D 

« 


t||ngs on the face of the earth, included change 
in the human species. The men whose remains are 

a 

found under the circumstances above described are 

commonly spoken of as the river-di’ift men. Durines 

□ 

the latter part, however, of the pleistocene period 


these were apparently replaced by men of a some¬ 
what higher type, whom it is convenient to dis¬ 


tinguish by the name of the cave-men, and who 


not only added ingenious and efficient vreapons 
and implements of bone to the rude stone weapons 
of their predecessors, but exhibited a remarkable 


talent for ornamenting their various weapons, tools, 

and implements, with graphic drawings of the 
animals they hunted and killed 


The geographical range of the cave-men was 
markedly less than that of the river-drift men. 
And there appears good ground for supposing that 





C ‘ . v..* 

:-. '“i* ?*0 .j 

» • • « . - tf 

■. f 

■%>• 'i- 'i'.* 


ina^«»d 


one which 



bronze,^and the iron 


to that of the cave-men, and eacli 



of human 


progress in 



it 


or 



stone age, 


use of the metals. As was 
predecessors, the river-drift 
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Greeks, Germans, Slavonians, &c., .in their pro¬ 
gressive advance into Europe from the East, en¬ 
countered on the ground the Iberian pre-Kelt and 
the Turanian on the south and north respectively, 
and pushed them on one side or absorbed them. The 
mixture of the Kelts and Latins with the small 
brown southern race is still easily r^^gnised in the 
modern Eomanic group of Eomanians, Greeks, Ita¬ 
lians, Spanish, Portuguese, and the southern French. 

In like manner the Iranian stream met, on the 
south, Arabs and the Mesopotamian ancestors of the 
Jews, who, with the Phoenicians and the inhabitants 
of Lower Egypt, and others, all allied to each other 

belonged to a third very distinct family, now knoMui 

* 

as the Semitic. And it also appears, from recent 
discoveries, that these Semitic Mesopotamians were 
themselves preceded by a most remarkable people 

p 

of advanced civilization, who have been distiii- 
guished by the name Accadian, and whose language 
seems to connect them with the Turanian family. 

And the Hindu stream of Aryan immigrants, in 
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their turn, came into conflict with prior occupante of 

« 

the soil in the river basins and on the peninsular 
table-land of India. These also appear to have been 
remotely connected, at least in language, with the 
Turanian family lying on the north of the Hima- 

ft 

layahs. They were, however, very distinct from 
latter in complexion (among other physical charac- 
teristics), for instead of being yellow they were 
black. The Xohls, the Ghonds, the Tamils, and 
the remaining members of the Dravidiau or South 
Indian group are the representatives of these people 
at the present day, and are all very dark. It does 
not appear that the darkness of tint is the direct 
consequence of solar action, but it in some way 
implies qualities which enable the possessor the 
better to resist the deleterious conditions of tropical 
climate. And for this cause, probably, by force of 
the principle, “ survival ol the fittest,” the Hindu 
population of the Indian peninsula, resulting from 

^0 j^reater or less mixture of immigrant with in- 

•• 

digenous blood, is more purely Aryan in the 
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neighbourhood of the place of entrance, and mani- 
ifests a gradual shading off of the Aryan type as one 
pursues the course of the stream s advance to its 
further tropicajp ®^trenie. Kabul and the Punjab 
everywhere afford fine examples of the comparatively 
unmodified Aryan j but at a glance the ordinary 

Bengali of tbe Delta, or the Uriya of Orissa, is 

□ 

perceived to be of mixed origin. The lips, the 
nose, and the cheeh-bones betray a foieign in 
gredient; and, above all, the darkened tint of the 
skin shows the infiltration ffom without of a very 

strong colouring material: the Kabuli is almost, if 

* 

not quite, as fair as an Englishman, while the lower- 
^caste Bengali very nearly approaches the negro in 

n 

i fflr # 

F blackness. Thus it happens that within the limits 
of the Hin^ branch of the Aryan family of peoples 
the utmost diversity of national character and 
feature is to be observed, a diversity which is espe¬ 
cially striking in regard to the colour of the skin. 
The like occurs, though to a very much less extent. 


in the Iranian and European branches. ' But, 
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notwithstanding the very remarkable differences 
which serve to distinguish many members of the 
widely distributed Aryan family (as above described) 
from the rest, full consideration of all the relevant 
facts leaves little or no room for doubt that they are 
aU, as a whole, sprung from, or rather developed 
in the manner indicated out of, a common origin, 
the local site of which was in the south-western 
highlands of Asia. 

The great Turanian and Mongolian family of 
peoples who still cover the larger part of Asia 

and China is more numerous than the Aryan; 

* 

and may be said to exhibit no sort of community 
with it. 

And the Semitic again, in the present state of 
the information bearing upon the point, cannot be 

assigned a community of origin with either of the 
other families. 

This survey, most incomplete though it be, of 
the career of the human race, reaching from the 
point of time when its appearance in the world 
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can be first made out, down to historical times, 
renders it plain that the existing state of mankind 
on the face of the glob4, marvellously perfect as 
it seems to be in some quarters, has only been 

j 

arrived at by a slow and tedious course of pro¬ 
gression, not easily to be realized in conception, 
commencing with a stage little if at all in advance 
of that of the most intelligent beasts of the forest, 
and continued through a long series of ages which 

lie at present beyond measurable computation. 

0 

The spread of the ill-provided river-drift men 
in association with a hot-country fauna over the 
greater part of the known globe must itself have 
required a very long lapse ot time. And the ter- 
restrial and other physical changes, which took 
place while the river-drift men and the cave-men 
were living, evidently effected as they were b}^ 
the slow action of the natural causes with whicli 
we are familiar, tell the same tale. Again, the 
total disappearance everywhere on the earth ot 
the Hver-drift men, followed by their partial 
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replacement in Europe by the cave-men, who, though 
still a hunting people, were of a markedly higher 
culture than their predecessors, betraying an essen¬ 
tially different (probably a cold country) derivation, 
seems to point to an intervening long gap of time, 
as to the duration of which we can form no estimate. 

Another gap of unknown interval wholly sepa¬ 
rates the . cave-men from the men of the later stone 
(neolithic) age, who at their first appearance, as 
has been already recounted, are found to be an 
agricultural people in full possessiou Df the most 
important of the cereals and of the domestic 
animals of the modern European farmer. 

The Kelts and others, who formed the front of 
the first Aryan wave of emigration from Asia 
into Europe, doubtless joined on in time witli tlie 
earlier long-skulled neolithic people. But the 
manner in which they must have become severed 
from their parent Asian stock, and differentiated 
fom their collateral relatives, can only be ac¬ 
counted f(jr by taking a large allowance of time 
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for tTie previous development of the family tree. 
With mS, as with animals, the process of evolu¬ 
tion is now known to he ceaselessly at work, 
though usually slow of operation. Each indi 
Audual of a generation, being the product of two 


factors, repeats generally by inheritance the com¬ 
mon characteristics of its two parents, subject to 

* > 

variations which are due to the combination of 


(ji^CTing elements. AVith an alteration in the cir 
cumstances of life^ variety so arising, better 


adapted than the parent form to succeed under 
the new’,, conditions, while retaining its general 


features, will come to prevail uniformly in every 
community which is by any means left to its 
own resources shut off' from foreign intermixture. 
In this way every offshoot from a tribe or family, 


especially during the earlier stages of civilization, 
when intercommunication is restricted and life is 

i 

dominated by the external conditions of nature, 
seems apt, sometimes speedily, though in general 
slowdy, to grow into a divergent branch, exhibiting 
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differences of physical characteristics in comparison 
with the original type. And the change is both 
accelerated and augmented where the new com¬ 
munity is formed from an intermixture of an 
immigrant with an indigenous raca 

A like process goes on in laYiguage. The speech 
of each individual is generally the same as the 
speech of those from j^^ om he has acquired it by 
imitation; this is equivalent to tlie rule of in¬ 
heritance. At the same time it exhibits variation 
due to the individual himself, and the circumstances 
affecting liim ; and, on the principle of the " sur¬ 
vival of the fittest, ’ that variation which involves 
the least trouble under those circumstances consistent 
with clearness will in the end come to prevail 
with much uniformity. 

In his “ Introduction to the Science of Lansma^re ” 
(vol. ii, p. 318) Prof. Sayce writes:— 

Does the science of language help us to answer the 
c{uestion of the antiquity of man ? The answer must 
he both Yes and No. On the one side it declares ns plainly 
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** as geology or pre-historic archasology that the age of the 

•» 

“ human race far exceeds the limit of six thousand years, to 
“ which the monuments of Egypt allow us to trace back the 
historjr of civilized man; on the other side it can tell us 
nothing of the long periods of time that elapsed before the 
“formation of articulate speech, or even of the number of 
“ centuries which saw the first essays at language gradually 
“ developing into the myriad tongues of the ancient and 
‘Modern world. All it can do is to prove that the antiquity 
“ of man as a speaker is vast and indefinite. When we con- 
“ sider that the grammar of the Assyrian language, as found 
“ in inscriptions earlier than B.c. 2000, is in many respects 
less archaic and conservative than tiiat of the language 
“ spoken to-day by the tribes of central Arabia,—when we 
“ consider further that the parent language which gave birth 
“ to Assyrian, Arabic, and other Semitic dialects must have 
“ passed through long periods of growth and decay, and that 
“ in all probability it w as a sister of thp parent tongues of 
Old Egyptian and Lybian, springing in their turn from a 
“ common mother-speech,—we may gain some idea of the ex- 
“ treme antiquity to which we must refer the earliest form 
“ we can discover of a single family of speech. And behind 
“this form must have lain unnumbered ages of progress and 
“ development during which the half-articulate cries of the 
“ first speakers were being slowly matured into articulate and 
“ grammatical language. The length of time required by 
“ the process will be most easil}* conceived ii we remember 
“how stationary the Arabic of illiterate nomads has been 
during the last four thousand years, and that the language re 
“ vealed by the oldest monuments of Egypt is already decrepit 
‘‘ and outworn, already past the bloom of cres-tive youth. 
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An examination of the Aryan tankages will tell the same 
“ tale, although the process of change and decay has been 
immeasurably more rapid in these than in the Semitic 
“ idioms. But even among the Aiy'an languages the gram- 
“ matical forms of Lithuanian are still, in many cases, bu t 
“ little altered from those used by our remote forefathers in 
“ their Asiatic home, and in one or two instances are more 
primitive and archaic than those of Sanskrit itself. ’^’Tiat- 
“ever may have been the rate of change, however, it is im- 
“ possible to bring down the epoch at which the Aryan tribes 
“ still lived in the same locality, and spoke practically the 
‘‘ same language, to a date much later than the third millen- 

Ik 

A long interval of pre\ ious 


“ nium before the Christian 
“ development divides the language of the Rig-Veda, tlie 
“ earliest hymns of which mount hack, at the latest, to the 
“ fourteenth century n.c., and that of the oldest portions of 
“the Homeric poems, and yet there was a time when the 
“dialect that matured into Vedic Sanskrit and the dialect 
“which matured into Homeric Greek were one and the same. 


**♦♦♦*♦ 

“ The Ural-Altaic family of languages bears similar testi- 
“mony. To find a common origin for Uralic, Turkish, and 
Mongol, we must go back to an indefinitely great antiquity. 
The Accadian of Chaldea is an old and decaj'ing speech 
“ when we first discover it in inscriptions of 3000 B.c.—a 
speech, in fact, w’hich implies a previous development at 
least as long as that of the Aryan tongues; and if we would 
“iiiclude Accadi,m,or ratlier the Pfotomedic group of Ian- 
guages to which Accadian belongs, in the Ural-Altaic family, 
we shall have to measure the age of the*, parent-speech 

d 
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“by thousands of years. The Mongols, moreover, are 
“ physiologically different in race from the Ugro-Tatars, and 
it is difficult to estimate the length of time required for the 
“ complete displacement of the original dialects of Mongols, 
“ Mantchus, and Tunguses by those of a foreign stock. But 
it was at any rate considerable. 

Comparative philology thus agrees with geology, prehis- 
“ toric archajology, and ethnology, in showing that man as a 
V speakjffias existed for an enormous period ; and this enor¬ 
mous period is of itself sufficient to explain the mixture 
and interchanges that have taken place in languages, as 

well as the disappearance of numberless groups of speech 
“ throughout the globe.’’ 

Ill US it appears that the requirements of race- 
differentiation and of speech-evolution argue just 
^s^^cibly as geological Considerations towards the 
almost inevitable conclusion, that man has had his 
place, and has been fighting the battle of life, in 
the animal world for unreckonable aces of time. 

o 

The course of ethical development (in which 
custom and usai^e has at all stasces been a domi- 

O O 

nant factor of vast retarding effect), so far as it 
can be seized and. realized, and as it has been en¬ 
deavoured to be traced above, discloses therefore a 

4 

history, which does no more than accord with the 
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results of these other independent sources of tes¬ 
timony, and which is in no degree too protracted. 
The length of the period requisite for the actual 
progress made, and the extreme slowness of the 
general rate of advance, can only be rightly under¬ 
stood when the persistency of every social insti- 
tution that has once been established is clearly 
apprehended. Indeed, conservatism is the primary 

I 

principle of every regulated society of men. The 
activity of each community, and the conduct of 
its members, are, in all stages of culture, mainly 
directed and governed by custom . au^fcisage. 
Change means new acquisition of some sort, and 
commonly follows but slowly upon it. 

And of all institutions among the Aryans 
perhaps a certain well-defined village organization,^ 
with its associated method of land-holdiug, haf 
been the most widespread and has proved itself 
tbe most enduring. In the three papers which 
have been put together in the present small 
mne, an attempt has been made to describe 
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this organization, as it is found working, at least 

* 

to a partial extent, in Bengal and Ceylon at the 
present day, and to offer an explanation of the 

manner in which it may reasonably he supposed 

■ _ ■ 

to have grown up. 

* 

The first paper, which deals with Modern Village 

t ' 

lAfe in Bengal, was first published in the Calcutta 
Bevievj in 1864, and embodies the results of the 

personal observations and inquiries pursued 
pretly continuously for all parts of the Presidency 
during a residence of ten years in Calcutta. 

The second and much shorter .paper on The 
Agricnltural Community in Ceylon is the substance 
of notes made by the writer while living for two 
years in that island from 1877 to 1879. 

And the third paper was read in the interval, 
namely in 1872, before the Bethune Society of 
Calcutta. Its aim is to explain the growth ah 
initio of the Bengal institution, as well as the 
rise of the social grades and property conceptions, 
which are intimately connected with it, by an 
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appKcation of those principles of evolution and dif¬ 
ferentiation which are conspicuous in the foregoing 
concise review of such conclusions of modern 
scientific research as bear on the question, and by 
assuming for the purpose a great lapse of time in 
the development of the human- race, such as the 

results of that research more than amply justify. 
The Eussian J/ir, so fully and graphically de- 

a 

scribed in Mr. Wallace’s pages, is an instance oi 
the like institution, also a living reality, in actual 
operation, at the present day among a third people 
of Aryan extraction. And there are probably few 
of the other Aryan nationalities in Europe whKh, 
even though they may have long lost the village 
organization itself, do not retain some still un- 
efifaced impressions of the rules of landholding, and 

the conceptions of land rights which were incident 
thereto. 

Moreover the manor, which has only recently 
ceased to have jH’actical activity, was the English' 
feudal form of the oriental village, or rather was 
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the substitute for it, which was brought into exist¬ 
ence by the superposition of a foreign dominant 

% 

power. Probably, too, the Anglo-Saxon hide of 
land was but the equivalent of the Bengal jot, ie. 
a one-household share of the common land, orim- 

' O 

nally the extent cultivable with one yoke of oxen 
—a one-plough portion of land. 

The landlord’s absolute property in land, and the 

» 

usage of hiring it out to a farmer on a cultivat- 

1 

ing contract for a money rent, which has for some 
time prevailed in England to the exclusion of 

inferior customary tenures or occupations^ is the 

« 

outgrowth of the avde or metayer letting, which 

was the first mode of tilling by deputy under the 

% 

earlier village and manorial system. Mr. Caird 

« 

{Landed Interest, p. 63) remarks, that the landlord 

m 

w 

and tenant system “is so general in the United 
Elingdom that we really cannot be said to know 
any other, and yet, with reference to almost every 

I 

' . * 

* 

other country but our own, is exceptional in 
Europe.” Even now, as the same eminent authority 
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admits (p. 78), in Ireland the tenant “ has esta- 

% 

blished for himself a claim to a co-partnership in the 
soil itself.” And this seems rather to be of the 
nature of a survival from an older state of things 

in spite of English influence to the contrary, and 

« 

not to be a mere modern assertion of right ou 
the part of the Irish farmer brought about, as 
Mr. Caird appears to think it has been, by reason 
of the landlord’s neglect of his proper duties. 

In England, again, and the greater part of Europe 

manors or villages became fused into larger admin- 

% 

istrative units—such as hundreds—and so even- 
tually a national system of fiscal and municipal* 
government was developed from the people upwards, 
and. became consolidated into one homogeneous 
structure. In the East, on the other hand, 
various causes favoured the permanence of the 
purely village administration, and supreme poli¬ 
tical power became the prize and prerogative of 

« 

* 

the strongest arm, to be exercised through officers 

* 

on the zamindari principle, with littl^ concern 
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for anything else but the command of the local 
collections. 

It need hardly be added that the Turks have 

* 

introduced into Europe a modification of this latter 

form of government, and that it is now a question 

□ 

of very wide interest how this can be made to 
work in conformity with the ideas of national 
welfare which have .been generated insensibly 
under the operation of a totally different system. 

With these and other circumstances of the like 
kind in view, it is hoped that an attempt to bring 
under the notice of English readers a detailed 
account of such village organization as is yet to 
be seen active among the Indian Aryans may not 
be altogether inopportune. 
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INS AND OUTS OF THE VILLAGE.^ 


In au attempt to describe for English readers 
a type specimen of an agricultural village as it 
exists in Bengal at the present day, it should be 
premised that the Bengal village differs as much 


from an English village, as two things bearing the 
same designation can well be conceived to differ. 

There is but one form of landscape to be seen 
in deltaic Bengal, and that a very simple one. 

From the sea line of the Simderbunds on the South 

• * ^ 

to the curve which, passing through Dacca, Pubna' 

m 

Moorsheedabad, forms the lower boundary of the 
red land of the North, the whole 


country 


an 


* This with the siz succeeding sections, almost as they now stand, 

appeared as an article in . the July and October numbers of the 
OcUcuUu Review for 1874. 
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almost perfectly level alluvial plain. It exhibits 

generally large open spaces—sometimes very large 
—limited to the eye by heavy masses of foliage. 
These open spaces, during the height of the 
South-West Monsoon, are more or less covered 

•m 

with water j at the end of the rains by green 

"nJ'^S'Ving swarths of rice j and in the dry season 

are to a large extent fallow ground, varied by plots 
of the oifferent cold weather (or rabi) crops. 

There exist almost no roads; that is to say, 
except a few trunk roads of communication be¬ 
tween the capital and the district towns, there 

* 

are almost none of the European sort, only irregular 
tracks, sometimes traversable by wheels, along the 

■m 

4 

balks (or ails) which divide and subdivide the 
soil into small cultivated patches or khets. -The 
few other roads which do exist, are kachcha, i.e., 
unmetalled, and are pretty nearly useless except 
in the dry season.^ 

- 1 On the relatively high land of West Bengal, “which lies outside 
the delta and below the ghats, something like roads may be seen 
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The function of main roads as the means of 


locomotion and carriage of goods is performed in 


a large part of Bengal by innumerable khdls or 
canals, which branching out from the great rivers 

Hooghly, Ganges, Pudda, Megna, &c., intersect the 

* 

country in all directions. Boat travelling upon 

them is somewhat monotonous, inasmuch as the 

« ^ 

banks are almost uniformly of bare, greasy, mud, 
high enough above the water, at other times than 
during the rains, to shut out from view all that 


is not placed immediately on their upper margin. 
But now and then extremely pretty scenes occur, 
where mango topes and bamboo clumps, straggling 
with broken front over and along the top, partially 
disclose the picturesque dwellings which are clus- 

o 

tered beneath their shade. Biver craft of elegant 
shape and quaintly loaded cargoes are drawn to 
the ghdtf as the sloping ramp is 



or are 


through, and about the large villages, though even these are often 

Bot fitted for wheel traffic. The description in the text is intended 
for the delta alone. 
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moored in the water way; and at the bathing 

hour of early noon the shallower water becomes 

; 

alive with groups of men, women and children 

immersed to the waist, and performing their daily 

□ 

ablutions in truly oriental fashion. 

Whether a village is thus placed on the high 
Lbank of a klial, or is situated inland, it invariably 
stands on relatively elevated ground above reach 
of the waters which annually clothe the Bengal 
world during the period of rains, and is almost 
as invariably hidden, so to speak, dwelling by dwell 
ing in the midst of jungle. In fact the masses 
of seemingly forest growth which appear to bound 
the open spaces of the ordinary landscape are 
commonly but villages in a pleasant disguise. 

These villages can be approached on every side 
across the hUts by passing along the dividing 
{ails) balks. No trace of a street or of any 
order in the arrangement of the houses is to be 

discerned in them. 

Perhaps it would be correct to say that there 
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are do houses in the European sense; each dwell¬ 
ing is a small group of huts, generally four, and 

9 

is conveniently termed a homestead. This is the 
unit of the material, out of which every village 
is constructed, and therefore merits a particular 
description. 

The site of the group is a very carefully levelled 
platform, raised somewhat above the general eleva¬ 
tion of the village land, roughly square in figure, 
and containing say about 800 or 1,000 square yards 
in area. The huts of which the homestead is 

m 

composed are made of bamboo and matting, or 
of bamboo wattled and plastered over with mud, 
sometimes of mud alone, the floor of the struc¬ 
ture also of mud being again raised above the 
level of the platform. Each hut is one apartment 
only, about twenty feet long and ten or fifteen feet 
wide, commonly without a window ; the side walls 
are low, the roof is high peaked, with gracefully 
curved ridge, and is thatched with a jungle grass ; 
the eaves project considerably, thus forming low 
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verandahs on the hack and front of the hut. These 
huts are ranged on the sides of the platform 
facing inwards, and though they seldom touch one 
another atWMie ends, yet they do in a manner 
shut in the interior space, which thus constitutes 


# 

a convenient place for the performance of various 
household operations and may be termed the house- 

m 

space; the native name for it is uthdn. It is here 
that the children gambol and bask, seeds are 
spread to dry, the old women sit and spin; and 

so on. 


The principal hut often has, in addition to the 
door which opens on this interior quadrangle or 
house-space, a second door and well kept verandah 
on the opposite side opening on the path, by which 
the dwelling can be best approached. This is the 


haithalcha/ricL 


or men 


not belonging to the family, 


very 


strangers, 
are received. 

ing place of the male members of the family at 
niaht. The mud floor of the hut or verandah 

O 
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spread with a mat is all the accommodation needed^ 
for this purpose; though the head of the house 

m 

or other favoured individual may afford himself 
the luxury of a charpoy, which is simply sacking, 
or a coarsely made web of te,pe or cord, stretched 
across a rude four-legged frame of wood. The hut 
which stands on the further side of the quadrangle, 
facing the haithakhdna, is appropriated to the 
women and children, one of the two others contains 
the chula or mud fireplace and serves the purpose 
of kitchen, and the fourth is a gola or store-room of 
grain. In one of the huts, whether in the quad¬ 
rangle or outside, will be the dhenkif and that 

f 

hut generally goes by the name of dhcnki-gkar. 
The dhenki is an indispensable domestic utensil, 
a very large pestle and mortar, the main purpose 
of which is to husk rice. The mortar is com¬ 
monly a vessel, excavated out of a log of wood, 
and is sunk in the ground; the pestle is the 
hammer head (also wood) of a horizontal lever 
bar which works on a low post or support, and 
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the other arm of which is depressed by one or 
two women applying their weight to it; upon 
their relieving this arm of their weight the hammer 
falling pounds the jpaddy in the mortar, and by 

i 

the continuance of this operation the husk of 
the graim is rubbed off. Paddyy the grain of 
rice, somewhat remotely resembles barley, and 
must he husked before it can be eaten. It is 
surprising how effectively the dhenhi attains its 
object. 

If the family is more than ordinarily well off, 
the house group may contain more than four huts; 
there will often be a hut or shed open at the 
sides in which the cattle are tethered, carrying 
on a frail loft the primitive plough and other 
small implements of hnstandry; also in Hindu 
houses a tliahuThdri, or hut in which the figure of 
the family deity or patron saint is preserved. 

9 

#- 

When the number of huts exceeds four in 
all, one ’or more as the bullockshed, yoldy &c., or 
even the dhenhi-ghar will commonly be situated 
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outside the quadrangle, perhaps in front oHo'r 
near to a corner. 

The homestead platform is generally surrounded 
in an irregular manner by large trees, such as 
mango, pipal, palms. In small clearings among 
these a few herbs and vegetables are grown for 
family use in the curry; and the whole area or 
compound which belongs to the homestead is 
marked off from its neighbours, generally, in some 
very obscure manner, by most rude metes and 
bounds, though very rarely a tolerably neat fence 
of some sort may be met with. The w'omen of 
the family keep the hardened mud floor of the 
house-space, of the principal huts and of the 
verandahs scrupulously clean, and often adorn the 
front wall of the haiihakJid7ia with grotesque figures 
in chalk. But as a rule, the remainder of the 

ti : 

homestead compound is in a most neglected dirty 
condition, even the small vegetable plots are com¬ 
monly little more than irregular scratcliings in 
the midst of low jungle undergi'owth. There is 
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notliing resemblilig a well kept garden and there 

are no flowers. The modern Bengali has a very 

* 

imperfect appreciation of neatness under any cir¬ 
cumstances, and is absolutely incapa,ble, unassisted, 

□ 

of drawing either a straight line or an evenly 
curved liae ; the traces left by his plough, 
the edges of his little fields, the rows of his 
planted paddy, &c., exhibit as little order as 

the marks of inked spider legs across a sheet 

□ 

of paper. 

The or^nary agricultural village of Bengal is 
but a closely packed aggregate of such home¬ 
steads as that just described, differing from each 
other only in small particulars according to the 
means and occupations of their owners, and more 
or less concealed among the trees of their com- 
pounds. There is too, here and there, waste land 
in the shape of unoccupied sites for dwellings, and 
also tanks or ponds of water in the excavations, 
which furnished the earth for the construction of 
the homestead, platforms, &c. 
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These tanks are often rich in all sorts of abom¬ 
inations, overhung with jungle, and surface-ccvered 
with shiny pond-weed; but they are nevertheless 
among the most precious possessions of the village. 
The people bathe there, cleanse their bodycloths, 
get their drinking-water, and even catch fish in 
them. For, it should be mentioned that in Bengal 
every pool of water swarms with fish, small or 
great; the very ditches, gutters and hollows which 
have been dried up for months, on the first heavy 
downfall filling them, turn out to be complete 
preserves of httle fish, and it is strange on such 
an occasion to see men, women and children on 
all sides with every conceivable form of net strain¬ 
ing the waters for their scaly prey. Sometimes a 
fortunate or a wealthy ryot has a tank attached to 

his homestead all his own, to which his neighbours 
have no right to resort. 

To find a particular dwelling among such a cluster 
as this IS an almost impossible task for a stramrer 

rni ^ 

'e nanw paths which, threading deviously in 
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and 


out between the scarcely distinguished com- 


pounds 


tanks 


to the jtreets and lanes of an English village, but 

they constitute a labyrinth of which none 



hut the initiated are in possession of the clue. 

The land which the cultivators of the village, 
i.e:, the hulk of the inhabitants, till, is a portion 
of the lower-lying plain outside and around the 
village. The family of a homestead which may 
consist of a father and sons, or of brothers or of 

cousins, usuaUy cultivates from 2 to 
the whole, made up of several plots, which 
lie at some distance from one another, 
cro out to their work at daybreak, plough on sho 

O • _ 1 - 


10 acres m 


The meR 


driving their cattle before them along the nearest 
village path which leads to the open; sometim 
they return at noon for a meal and a bathe m the 
tank, and afterwards go out a second time to t 


till 


having 


midday 
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the women and children. One man and his young 
son (still in his boyhood) with a plough and a pair 
of oxen will cultivate as much as three acres, and 
so on in proportion.^ There is no purely agricul¬ 
tural labouring class as we English know it. Small 
cultivators and the superfluous hands of a family 
wiU work spare times for hire on their neigbours’ 
land, and in some villages, where the occupation 
of a caste, say the weavers caste, has died a natural 
death, the members forced to earn their livelihood 
by manual labour, amongst other employments take 

to labour on the land for wages. For the harvest 

□ 

a somewhat peculiar arrangement is often made. 
The paddy grown on land in one situation will 
ripen somewhat later or earlier than paddy grown 
under slightly different circumstances,"* and so small 
gangs of cultivators from one village or district 
will go to help the cultivators of a distant village 

Perhaps even more, with the aid received in reaping, &c. 

Crops are known by designations drawn from the months or 
seasons in which they are reaped or gathered, as Bltadnwi, Khar if, 
Rdhi, and these respectively depend upon the season of sowing. 
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to cut their paddy, this assistance being returned 
needed. The remuneration received for this work 
! is usually one bundle out of every five, or out of 
every seven, that are cut. The foreigners build a 
mat hut for themselves in the harvest field, extem¬ 
porize a threshing-floor and after having completed 
their service, carry home their bags of grain. The 
large topic of agricultural cultivation and land- 

I 

holding will be treated of in a later page. 

« 

Perhaps the most striking feature apparent in 
the village community, as seen by the European 
eye, is the seeming uniformity in the ways and 
manners of the daily life of all the component 

classes, a uniformity which from its comprehensive- 

% 

ness indicates a low level of refinement. From one 
end to the other of the village the homestead pre¬ 
sents scarcely any variation of particular, whether 
the occupant be a poor ryot or a comj)aratively 
wealthy mahdjan or trader, and its furniture is 
pretty nearly as meagre in the one case as in the 
other. Sometimes the house of the wealthier and 
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more influential man is jpakka or brick-built, but 

m 

it is seldom on this account superior in appearance 
to the thatched bamboo homestead of his neighbour. 
On the contrary, it is generally out of repair and 
partially broken down. Its plan is quadrangular, 
like that of the homestead, with a similar arrange¬ 
ment of offices, and being closed in with its own 

D 

walls the house is, as a rule, very dismal and dir^jl 

. . 1 

on the inside. The interior courtyard by its untidy- 
ness and unkempt aspect, commonly offers* a striking 
contrast to the wholesome cleanliness of the open 
homestead vihdn. Little more is to be found in 
the front apartment than in the haithakhdna hut of 
the peasant, if he has one. Probably the one man 
will have finer and more numerous body cloths 
than the other, and better blankets; his cooking 
utensils and other domestic articles (very few in 
aU) may be of brass instead of earthenware, his 
hickhas of metal or even silver mounted instead of 
a cocoanut shell—his women will wear richer and 
a greater quantity of ornaments than the women 
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of his neighbour. He may have a wooden gaddi 
(takhtaposh), or low platform in his receiving-room, 
on which he and his guests or clients may sit cross- 
legged, slightly raised above the earthen floor. 
He may have a richly ^carved in place of a plain 
sa 7 iduk, or strong box, for the custody of his 
valuables, or even a plurality of them. But both 
households will conform to the same general habits 
of life, and those very primitive. The food of the 
two is pretty much alike, rice in some form or 


^flier and curry; and this is eaten by taking it 
out of the platter or off the plaintain leaf with the 
fingers. The appliances of a slightly advanced stage 
of manners such as anything in the shape of knives 
and forks and spoons for eating purposes, tables, 
chairs, &c., are almost unknown. 


At home, and while at work, most men go naked, 


aU but the dhoti or loin cloth, and very commonly 
children pf both sexes up to the age of seven or 
eight years are absolutely naked. In Europe, as 
men rise above the poorer classes in means, they 
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apply their savings in the first instance to the 
increase of personal comfort, convenience, the better 
keeping of their houses, and its incidents the garden, 

&c. This appears not to be the case in Bengal to 

« 

any great extent. Often the foreigner’s eye can 
detect but little distinction between the homesteads 
and surroundings of the almost pauper peasant 
and those of the retired well-to-do tradesman. 
mode in which the possession of wealth is made 
apparent, is ordinarily by the expenditure of money 
at family ceremonies, such as marriage, shraddhas 
(funeral obsequies) and readings of national and 

•I* 

religious epics, the Bhagbut, Ramayan, and so on. 

Oil the occasions of shadis and shraddhas, the cost 

* 

is in the preparation and purchase of offerings, 
presents, and payments to Brahman priests, presents 
to, and the feeding of. Brahmans generally. For 
the readings, the Brahman narrator (kathak) is paid 
very highly, and both he and his audience are 
sometimes maintained for several days by the 
employer. Then certain religions festivals are kept 
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annually by such families as can afford to do so. 

I 

In particular Kalis* in Kartik (October) Laksmis’ 
at about the same time and Saraswati’s or Sri 

A 

Panchamis’ in Magh (end of January). And 
ceremonies in honour of Ourga are. commonly 

by well-to-do people. At these times 
rich families spend very large sums of money, 
i^eed. The social respect, which is everywhere 
commanded by the possession of wealth, seems 

to be meted out in Bengal very much according 

* 

to the mode or degree of magnificence with which 
these semi-public family duties are performed, and 
thus it happens that even in the most out of the 
way agricultural village, such small ostentation in 
this way as can be attained unto, is the first aim 
of the petty capitalist in preference to any effort 
at improving the conditions of his daily life. Tlie 

.r 

people are still in a stage of civilization, in which 
the advantages of refinement and convenience in 
the manner of living are unfelt, and the exciting 
pleasures of the spectacle all powerful. 


performed 
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In village families, the women are almost all 

* 

alike absolutely ignorant and superstitious. Their 
dress is a coarse cloth with rude ornaments on 
their arms and ankles. They do aU the menial 
work of the household, even when the family 
ranks among the better classes. Their habit of 
going daily to the tanks to fetch water and for 

washing gives them opportunity for gossip and 
searching of reputations which is seldd^lost and 

ft - 

often produces a bitter fruit. The rei^ibus creed 

r 

of both men and women is most crude and ill- 
formed, at best a tangled tis^&e of mythological 
fable. Such worship as is noT; vicarious, is fetish 
and deprecatory in its object. Women especially, 
probably from their greater ignorance and restrained 
condition of life, are disposed to attribute even 
common incidents to the agency of invisible beings. 
There are for them jungle spirits, and river spirits, 
headless spirits, six-handed goddesses, ghosts, gob¬ 
lins, and in some parts of Bengal witchcraft is 
firmly believed in. An old woman with uneven 
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« 

6y©s is cBrtftiD- Lc looliGd upon. 3<s ft "witcli, ftnd 
children ftre cftrefully prevented from ftppearing 

i 

l3gfor0 such ft one. Grirls perform hTotos with the 
purpose averting future ills. Astrology, half 
science, half faith, grows out of these elements 
and has its professors in nearly every consider¬ 
able village. Signs of prognostication are care¬ 
fully sought for, and bear each an assigned 

importance. For instance, sneezing is generally 

* 

inauspicious. The ticking sound of the lizard 

is a deterring omen. When certain stars rule, 
the women of a family will not leave the 
house. Women will hesitate to cross a stream 
of water the day before that fixed for the per¬ 
formance of a shradh. In short, their down-sittings 
and uprisings, walking, sleeping, eating, drinking, 
may be said to be subject to the arbitrary 
control of spiritual agencies; and a numerous 
body of astrologers finds employment and a not 
despicable means of living, in the interpretation 
of the phenomena, by which these supern^ural 
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o-overnors allow their will or intention to be 

O 

discovered.^ 

The plot of ground on which the homestead stands 
and the small • surrounding compound wliich goes 
with it, is hired of a superior holder. A common 

<!l 

rent is Re. 1, 1-4 1-8 per annum for the homestead 
plot, and somewhat less for the attached piece. The 
buildings, however, which constitute the homestead, 

are usually constructed by the tenant and belong to 
him. Should he move to another place, he may take 

away the materials or sell them. This is one reason 
why mud, mat, and bamboo dwellings are the rule, 
and pakka (brick-built) houses the exception. The 
largest mat hut of a homestead will cost from Rs. 30 
to 50 to build entirely anew. The chulha, or cooking- 
stove, is made by the women, of mud. The dao, or 
bill-hook, which as a tool is the Bengali’s very jack- 
of-all trades, is got from the village blacksmith for a 


To make a pilgrimage to some one of certain ver)’’ holy places, 

and if possible to spend the last days of life there, or at least to 

die on the banks of holy Ganges, is the cherished desire of every 
one, male or female, rich or poor. 
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few a»nii2ts. Xh6 plougli-’lia-iidl6 of tlio cultivator is 

I 

prepared almost for nothing by the ryot himself, 
perhaps with the assistance of the village carpenter, 
and its toe is shod with iron by the village black- 

f* 

smith for one rupee. ^ An average pair of bullocks 
may be obtained for Ks. 20, and the price of the few 
earthen pots and pans of various sorts, which con- 

ft 

stitute the necessary utensils for household purposes, 

may be reckoned in pice. 

From such facts as these an idea may be formed 

of the exceedingly scanty dimensions of the ordinary 

villager’s accumulated capital; and too often of this 

even a large proportion merely represents a debt due 

to the mahajanP' The extreme poverty of, b^r far 

1 The plough is a most simple wooden tool without any iron 
about it except the pointed ferule at the toe. In shape it closely 
resembles a thin anchor ; one claw goes into the ground at .such an 
inclination that the other is nearly vertical and serves as a handle 
for the ploughman ; the shank is the plough-beam to vhich the 
bullocks are attached. There is no share coulter, or breast; the 
pointed end only stirs the earth, it docs not turn it. The whole is 
so light that a man easily canies it over his shoulder. 

2 Sec note (A) iu tho Appendix. 
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the largest portion, t.e., the bulk of the population in 
Bengal (the richest part of India) is seldom rightly 
apprehended by English people, who have not had 
intimate eye eiperience of it. It is the tropical 
climate and the tropical facility of producing rice 
which admits of life, and a certain low type of 
health being maintained on a minimum of means. 
Seven rupees a month is a sufficient income where¬ 
with to support a whole family. Food is the prin¬ 
cipal item of expense, and probably one rupee eight 
annas a month will, in most parts of Bengal, suffice 
to feed an adult man and tw'elve annas a woman, 
even in a well to do establishment. Such of the 
villagers as are cultivators generally have sufficient 
rice of tlieir own growth for the house consumption; 
the little cash which they require is the produce of 
the sale of the rahi (cold weather) crops. The other 
villagers buy their rice unhusked {paddy) from time 
to time in small quantities, and all alike get their salt, 
tobacco (if they do not grow this), g^irhy oil, masala, 
almost daily at the general dealer's {modi) shop. 
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* 

Purcliases in money value so small as these, namely, 

* 

the daily purchases of the curry spices needed by one 

- « 

whose sole subsistence for a month is covered by one 
rupee eight annas, obviously calls for a diminutive 
coin. The pice, or q^uarter part of an anna, which 
is the lowest piece struck by^ the mint, is not 
sufficiently small, and cowries at the rate of about 
5,120 to the rupee, are universally employed to 

supplement the currency. 

The modi's shop is a conspicuous feature in the 

village. In a large village there will be three or 

four of them, each placed in a more or less ad van- 

b 

tageous position, relative to the village paths, such 
as at a point where two or more thoroughfares meet, 
in a comparatively open situation, or in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the place where the weekly or bi-weekly 
hat is held. The shop in eastern Bengal is most 
commonly a bamboo and mat hut, sometimes the 
front one so to speak of the homestead group» 
sometimes standing singly. To open shop the mat 
side next the path or roadway is either, removed 
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altogether or s^v^lng up round its upper edge as a 
hinge, and supported on a bamboo post, pent house 
fashion. The wares then stand exhibited according 

o 

to their character, seeds and spices in earthen or 
wooden platters on the front edge of the low counter 
which the raised floor presents, caked palm sxigar 
{(jurh), mustard and other oils, salt, rice in various 
stages of preparation in somewhat large open- 
mouthed vessels set a little further behind, and 


quite in the rear broad sacks of unhusked rice or 


paddy {dmia) ; on the side walls are hung the tiny 
paper kites which the Bengali, child and man alike, 
is so fond of flying, all sizes of kite reels, coarse 
twines, rude and primitive pictures, charms, &c,, 
while the vendor himself squats cross-legged in the 
midst of his stores, or sits on a morhd outside. The 


liquid articles 


a 

are served out with a ladle, the 


bowl of which is a piece of cocoanut shell, and the 
handle a small-sized bamboo spline, and 


are in 



out by the aid of a measure which is made by cut¬ 
ting oif a piece of bamboo cane above a knot. The 
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seeds, and so on, are taken ont with the hand or 
bamboo spoon, and weighed in very rude wooden 
scales. Occasionally, when the modi does business 
in a large way, the hut which constitutes his shop 
may ‘be big enough to admit the purchaser, and then 
the articles will be piled on roughly formed tables or 
benches. If the sale of cloths—piece-goods—he 

added to the usual modi*s business, a separate side 

« % 

of the hut, furnished with a low tahhtaposh^ is 
genSally set apart for this purpose. The modi 
then becomes more properly a Tn.aJicLjcL'fiy and the 
bamboo hut will usually be replaced by a jpahha^ 

brick-built room. 

% 

A market or Kdt is held in most villages twice 
a week. The market place is nothing more than a 
tolerably open part -of the village site. If one or 
two large 'p^jpal trees overshadow it so much the 
better, but it is rare that any artificial structures in 
the way of stalls exist for the protection of the 
sellers and their goods ; when they do so they are 
simply long narrow lines of low shed roofs covering 
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a raised floor, and supported on bamboo posts, with¬ 
out side walls of any kind. 

The hat is a most important ingredient in the vil¬ 
lage life system. Here the producer brings his spare 

paddy, his mustard- seed> his betelnuts, his sugar-cane, 
his gwrh treacle, his chillies, gourds, yams; the" fisher¬ 
man brings his fish, the seedcrusher his oils, the old 
widow her mats and other handy work, the potter 
his gharas and gamlahs^ the hawker his piece-goods, 
bangles, and so on \ the town trader’s agents and the 
local modis come to increase their stocks, the rural 
folks come to supply their petty w^ants, all alike 
assemble to exchange with one another the gossip 
and news of the day; and not a few stay to drink, 
for it must be known that this is an accomplishment 
which is by no means rare in India.^ Each vendor 
sits cross-legged on the ground with his wares 
set out around him, and for the privilege of this 
pnmitive stall he pays a certain small sum or 

P T ^ Rftjendra Lala Mittiu, Rai Bahadur, LL.D., 

P t r X? of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1873, 

x^art 1. No. 1. 
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contribution in tind to tbe owner of the hcU, who 


is generally the proprietor, in the peculieirly Indian 
sense of zaTuvridciT, of the rest of the village land. 
The profits thus derived from a popular hat are 
sufficiently considerable relative to ordinary rent to 
induce a singular competition in the matter on the 
part of neighbouring zamloiddrs; each will set up a 
hat, and forbid his ryots* (which may be suh modo 
translated tenants) to go to the hat of his rival. 
If orders to this effect fail of success, resort is some¬ 
times had to force, and so it happens that the 
holding of hats has become fraught with danger to 
the Queen's peace, and the legislature has found it 
necessary, to give extraordinary preventive powers to 

the magistrate. 

"the village, or any substantial portion of it, is 
inhabited by Mussulmans, there wiU be a masj^ 
(or mosque) in it. This may be a pakka (brick) 
building, if the community has at any time pos¬ 
sessed a member zealous and rich enough to defray 

* 

the cost of erecting it. More commonly it is of mat 
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and bamboo. Almost always, of whatever material 
constructed, it exhibits one typical form, namely, a 
long narrow room (often in three or more or less 
distinctly marked divisions) closed at each end and 
on one side, and having the other side entirely open 
to a sort of rectangular co\u'tyard or inclosure.^ 
The mulla who officiates there may be a tradesman, 
or gifted with a smattering of Arabic sufficient 
to enable him to read the Koran. He is in theory 
chosen by the mahalla (Muhammadan quarter), but 
practically the office is hereditary and is remu¬ 
nerated by small money payments made on 
occasions of marriages and other ceremonies. 

O 

« 

^ The cnaracteristic of Muhammadan architecture in India is 
the hemispherical domed roof. This requires a base of equal 
dimensions as to length and breadth ; and therefore whenever an 
oblong span has to be roofed over the length of the oblong is made 
some multiple of its breadth, and is divided into the corresponding 
number of squares by transverse ro.,s of pillars and arches. The 
whole roof is then constructed of a succession of domes. In this 

way tiie long interior of a mosque becomes a series of conijiartments, 
commonly three, open to each other between the pillars or under 
arches; and the village mat room, which is to serve as a mosque, 
is made to imitate this arrangement* without independent purpose. 
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In passing along a village path one may come 
upon a group of ten or twenty almost naked chil¬ 
dren, s<3[uatting under a ‘j^pal tree near a home¬ 
stead, or even under a thatched verandah appur- 

teimnt thereto, and engaged in marking letters on 
a plantain or palm leaf, or in doing sums on a broken 
piece of foreign slate, or even on the smoothed ground 
before them. This is a patshdla or hedge school, the 
almost sole indigenous means of educating the rising 
generation ; and by Grovernment aid and otherwise 
this has under the English rule been developed into 
a most potent instrument for the spread of primary 
instruction. It still in its original meagreness 
exists in most country villages, serving in an 
infinitesimal degree to meet the needs of an enor¬ 
mous class which the more efficient Europeanized 
schools as yet fail to reach. ^ The instruction in 
these paUhdlas is given gratis, for it is contrary 
to an oriental’s social and religious feelings of 
propriety that learning of any sort should be 


^ Tbis was writtsu in 1874. 
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directly paid for. It is a heavenly gift to be 
communicated by God’s chosen people, the Brah¬ 
mans, originally to Brahmans and other twice-born 
classes only, but in these later days, with an 
extension of liberality not quite accounted for, to 
outside castes also, so far as regards reading and 
writing the vernacular, arithmetic, and other small 
elements of secular knowledge sufficient for the 
purposes of zamindari accounts. The instructor in 
a typical jpatshala is an elderly Brahman dignified 
with the designation Guru Mahasoy; occasionally, 
however, he is a modi or small tradesman who 
manage concurrently with his business to keep his 
eye on the group of urchins squatting under the 
eaves of his shop hut. Although there is mo regular 
pay for the duty, the instructor does not any more 
than other folks do his small work for nothinsr * on 

O ^ 

the occurrence of special events in his family the 
parents of his pupils make him a small present of 
rice or ddl, or even a piece of cloth, and when a 
child achieves a marked stage in its progress, say 
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the end of the alphabet, words of one syllable, &c., 
a similar recognition of the occasion is made. A 
Brahman guru will in addition get his share of the 
gifts to Brahmans which form so serious an item of 
expense in the» celebration of the many festivals and 
ceremonies obligatory on a well-to-do Bengali. 

In parts of Bengal noted for the cultivation of 
Sanscrit learning, such as Vikrampur and Niiddea, 

something answering very remotely to an old- 

□ 

fashioned English Grammar School may now and 
then be met with. A turn of the village path 
will bring you to a Tol; there within a half open 
mat shed sit cross-legged bn the raised mud floor 
ten or a dozen Brahman youths decently clothed, 

with Sanscrit manuscripts on their laps. They are 

\ 

learning grammar from wonderful work of that 
chief of all grammarians, Panini, or more probably 
from Bopa Deva’s book, or are transcribing sacred 
rolls. Each remains some two or three or even more 
years at this very monotonous employment, until he 
is able to pass on to the home of deepest learning, 
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Nobodweep. A rude shelf of bamboo laths carries 
a few rolls of Sanscrit manuscripts, and this is all 
the furniture of the Tol. The master of the Tol is 
a Brahman Pundit who in obedience to the Hindu 
principle not only teaches but maintains his 
scholars. He is sometimes, though not often, a 
very learned man, if learning means knowledge of 
the Sanscrit language and of the peculiar philosophy 
enshrined in it: and he is always personally poor. 

His means of maintaining himself and his disciples 
are supplied in like manner as, though with fuller 
measure than, is the case with Guru Mahasoy. The 
Pandit who keeps a successful school, gets a 
Benjamin’s share of presents at all ceremonies and 
feasts; and all .the richer Hindus of the neighbour¬ 
hood contribute to his needs. He spends the vaca- 

Jib 

tions, say about two months of the year, in travelling 
from house to house (of those worth a visit), 
throughout an extensive area; and though he 
seldom actually begs, his purpose is knowm and 
he never leaves a roof without a honorarium of Be. 1 
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and Rs. 2, or even Rs. 20, according to the wealth 
of his host. 

* 

One poor homestead in a village may be occu- 

□ 

pied by two or three lone widows, who have been 
left desolate in their generation, without a member 
of their family to support them, and who have 
joined their lots together in order the better to 
eke out a miserable subsistence, and wretched 
creatures they are to the European eye, emaciated 
and haggard, with but little that can be called 
clothing. Yet, somewhat coarsely garrulous, they 
seem contented enough and certainly manage by 
mat-weaving and such like handy work, or when 
occasion offers by menial service, or perhaps oftener 
still by the aid of kindly gifts from neighbours, to 
gain a not altogether precarious subsistence. 

And very few villages are without one or more 
specimens of the Byragi, and his female companion, 
coarse licensed mendicants of a religious order, in 
whose homestead one of the huts will be a thahurbdri 
of Krishna (an incarnation of Vishnu), whereat the 
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members of the very numerous sect of Boistubs or 

Vaisnabas (Vishnubites) on certain festivals lay 

their offerings. The Byragi, who may be termed 

the religious minister of one of the sects whicli 

owe their origin to tne great reformer Chaitanya 

a little more than three hundred yeaTs ago, or 

perhaps more correctly a member of an ascetic re¬ 
ligious order, has very commonly the reputation 

of leading a grossly sensual life, and his appearance 

does not always belie his reputation. This is an 

unfortunate outcome of the noble latitudinarianism, 
which first taught in modern India that all men 

without distinction of race, creed, sex, or caste, 
are equal before God. 

The homestead of the godla, or cowman, of which 
there will be several in a village, is precisely of'the 
same type as are those of his neighbours: and he 
is also a cultivator as most of them are. Probably 
the cowshed will be actually brought up to the 
uthdn and fill one of the sides. The cows are tinv 
little animals often not more than three feet hinh 

C 
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and miserably tliim They are kept tethered close, 
side by side of each other in the open shed, and 

there fed with dried 

like fare, except when under the care of a boy they 
are allowed to pick up what they can on the 
waste places about the village, and on the fallow 
khets. The cowman and his cows are very important 
members of the village community, for all Hindus 
consume milk when they can afford to do so. After 
rice and pulse {dal hhat) it is the staple food of 
the people. Neither butter as it exists in Europe 
nor cheese seem to be known to the natives 
generally, although the art of making the latter was 
introduced by the Dutch, at their settlements such 
as Dacca, Bandel (Chinsurah) and is still practised 
there for the European market, and a erode form 
of butter, or as near an approximation thereto as 
the climate admits of, is also largely made for the 
richer natives and Europeans. This is commonly 
effected by first curdling the milk with an acid 
and then churning the curds. It is the business. 


however, of the goala not merely to sell milk in the 
raw state, but also to compound various preparations 

i 

of it, thickened. One such preparation, dahi, is in 
consistency not very unbke a mass of thick clotted 
cream, as it may sometimes be got in the wTst ot 
England, with all the fluid portion omitted or 
strained from it, ^nd is pleasant enough to the 
European taste. This appears lo be a universal 
favourite, and is daily hawked about from homestead 
to homestead by the godlas in earthen gharas, which 
are carried scale-fashion, or haha'iigi, suspended 
from the two extremities of a bamboo across the 
shoulder. 

The blacksmith’s shop is a curious place of its 
kind, simply a thatched shed, with old iron and 

•P 

new of small dimensions lying about in hopeless 
confusion, ^n the centre of the mud floor is a 
very small narrow anvil, close to the fireplace, 
which latter is nothing but a hole sunk in the 
ground. The nozzle of the bellow^s (an instrument 
of very primitive construction) is also let into the 
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"round. The headsniith, sitting on a low stool 

O 

or on his heels, works the bellows by pulling a 
strin" with one hand while with a tongs in the 

O 

other he manipulates the iron in the fire, and 
then, still keeping his seat, turns to the anvil 
whereon with a small hammer in his right hand 
he performs the guiding part in fashioning the 
metal, and an assistant also squatting on his heels 
follows his lead with a ^|^er hammer. The 
hammer heads are long, on one side only of the 

haft, and unbalanced by any make-weight, and the 
anvil is exceedingly narrow; yet the blows are 
struck by both workmen with unerring precision. 
The villagers require but little in the shape of iron 
work. A few nails, the toes of the ploughs, kudalis 
(cultivating hoes) daos, answering to bUl-hooks, 
the honti of domestic and other use (fixed curved 
blade) constitute pretty nearly all their necessaries 
in the way of iron articles. These are mostly made 
or repaired by the village blacksmith. His stock of 
iron is principally English hoop-iron, which is bought 
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at the nearest town by him, or for him, and which 
has come out to India in the shape of bands round 
the imported piecegoods bales. 

The professions are not altogether unrepresented 
in a Bengal village, for you may not seldom meet 
the kahiraj or native doctor, a respectable looking 
gentleman of the Vaidya caste, proceeding with a 
gravity of demeanour befitting his vocation, to some 
patient’s homestead. If you can persuade him to 
open his stores to you, you will probably find him 
carrying wrapt up, as a tolerably large buudle (cover 
within cover) in the end of his chadr, a very great 
number of paper packets, resembling packets of 
flower seeds each carefully numbered and labelled. 
These are his medicines, almost all in the shape of 
pills compounded after receipts of antiquity ; many 
are excellent as specifics, and there seems reason to 
think that English medical men in India might with 
advantage resort more than they do to the native 
pharmacopoeia. The kahiraj does not charge by fees 
in the manner of European doctors, but makes a 
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baTgS'in beforBliaiid. in .each. cas6 for tlie paymeiit 
^Riich. he is to receive for specified treatment; for 
example Re. 1 oi;^s. 2 for the ordinary medicine 
with two or three visits in an obstinate case of 
„ malarious fever. In the event of a cure, the 
patient often testifies his gratitude by making a 

present to his doctor. 

The astrologer too ought perhaps to be ranked 
in tlie professional class j and he will be tound in 
nearly every principal village. He is an Acharjee 
(Lugu Acharjee), but of a somewhat low class of 
Brahman, whose business is to paint the thcJcuis 

(idols) and the various traditional representations 

of the deities; also to tell fortunes and to inter¬ 
pret omens and signs of luck, or of interposition 
of providence; to prepare horoscopes, and so on 
Those who 5? not succeed sufficiently in these 
higher branches of their craft take to painting 
pictures in water colours for use, in the way of 
decorative purpose, on occasions of the great cere¬ 
monies which are performed in the richer families. 
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The Hindu artist does not appear to have obtained 
a knowledge of perspective, and in these pictures 
it is seldom that any attempt is apparent to 

realise its effects. But outline and colour are 
remarkably well depicted on the flat. These men 


can be got to work many together on a given 
subject for a monthly pay of Es. 20 or Ks. 30 
according to the efficiency of the painter. But 
most commonly each prepares his pictures at 
leisure in his own house and presents them when 
finished to some rich person in the generally well- 
founded expectation of receiving ample remunera¬ 
tion for his labour. 

The worship of God which obtains among 
Muhammadans, may be desimiated conf'^ret^a* 

^ O O O 

tional and personal, while that among Hindus is 
domestic .and • vicarious. AVith the former,* the 


masjid, public preaching, united 


prayer and 


adoration offered by individuals collected 


in 


heterogeneous 


assemblages or 


congregations, are 


its characteristic features. With the latter, the 
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m 

I 

family idol (or representation of the deity), the 
daily service and worship of this idol performed 
hy a priest for. the family, and the periodic cele 
bration of ceremonies in honour of that mani- 
festation of the deity which the family adopts, as 
well as those for the benefit of deceased ancestors 

souls, constitute its principal ingredients. Among 
wealthy Hindus the hereditary spiritual guide, 
the hereditary purohit and the service of the 
jewelled tho^cu/r form, so to speak, the keystone 
the joint family structure: and the poor folks of 
a country village make the best shift they can to 
worship God under the like femUy system. Every 
respectable household that can afford the small 

expense has a rude or image of its p 

deity placed in a separate hut of the homestead, 
and a Brahman comes daily to perform its wor¬ 
ship and service. As might be supposed, it is 
not worth the while of any but the lower caste 
of, and imperfectly educated. Brahmans to pursue 
this vocation: so it generaUy happens that the 
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village pv/rohits are an extremely ignorant set of 
men. In some districts they are mostly foreign to 
the village, coming there &om a distance ; they 
reside in it only for a few years, then return home 
for an interval, providing a substitute or vicar 
during the period of their absence. These minis¬ 
ters of religion get their remuneration in the 
shape of offerings and small fees, and manage 
on the whole to earn a tolerably good livelihood 
by serving several families at a time. With 
other Brahmans they also come in for a share of 
the gifts which are distributed by wealthy men 
on the occasions of family ceremonies and festivals. 
In great measure the office of puTohit is heredi¬ 
tary, and indeed strictly so in the case of families 
of social distinction and importance, who, as a 
rule, have more than one spiritual guide exclusively 
to themselves. For there is the guru, or spiritual 
instructor of the individual who gives him the 
mantra, and the higher class puvohit who is the 

Achaqee and conducts the periodic puja festivals 














♦ ^ 

of the family, in addition to the ordiaa 



puTohit 


performs the daily 


of the 



thahir. JOver and above the regular service 
of the thakur performed by the priest, there is 



among Brahmans 


a manifestation of per- 

4 

sonal devotion on the part of the individual 



family 


It is right in Brahman 


families that each individual should once 


or 


oftener in the day come before the image and 


a 


Sanscrit prayer or recite a 'mantra. 


The mass of the ryots who form the population 
>f the village are too poor to have a family deity, 
rhey are forced to be content with the oppor¬ 
tunities they have of forming part of the audience 
on the occasions of religious festivals celebrated 


urs 


performed at the village manda'p 
community. 


ZAMINDAiC AND MAHAJAN. 



Many other members of the village society thai 
those already mentioned deserve description 

as the carpenter, the potter, the weaver, the 

* 

fisherman, and the like. It might be told, too, how 
a woman, or an old man incapable of laborious 


exertion, will venture a 


rupee 


the purchase 


from the jalkarwala of a basket of fisli, from 
the ryot of a bundle of chillies, &c., with the 
hope of earning a few pice by carrying this to 
the hat and there selling in retail; how the 

pith-worker plies his occupation, or how the 
widow makes her mats. 



the 


And the mandal, the 


barber, the washerman will 



hereafter have their respective places 
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■ in the village economy pointed out. The general 

H 

texture of the village material has, however, 

even thus far, been sufficiently represented, and to 

# * 

complete the outline of •the little community it 

only remains to sketch in the two most influential 

» * 

of its constituents, namely, the zamindctr and the 
mahdjan. 

Preliminary to describing the status of these 
persons a few words more as to externals are ne¬ 
cessary. It has already been said that the site 

* 

of the loose aggregate of homesteads which forms 

the Bengali village is somewhat elevated above 

* 

the general level of the cultivated plain, and 

§ 

* 

presents, when viewed from the outside, a more 
or less wooded appearance by reason of the pipal, 

mango, tamarind, and other forest trees which 

* 

m 

usually shut in the several dwellings. This 

wooded dwelling area, so to call it, is skirted by 
waste or common land of very irregular breadth, 

and beyond this again comes the cultivated land 

of the open plain (math). Up to a certain boundary 
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line (of immemorial origin but ordinarily well 

« 

ascertained) all the land both waste and culti¬ 
vated, reckoned outwards from the village, belongs 
to the village in a sense which will be hereinafter 
explained. On the other side of the line the 
land in like manner belongs to some other village. 
In parts of Bengal wjbere portions of the country 
are in a state of nature the limits of the village 
territory will include jungle and otherwise 

m 

unappropriated land. 

The village and its- land (the entirety is termed 

* 

a Tnauzo.JC) in some respects affords considerable 
resemblance to an English parish, and possibly 
the two may have had a certain community of 
origin, but there are differences enough in their 
present respective conditions to render it impos¬ 
sible to pass by analogy from the one to the other. 
Of course, both in the English parish and in the 
Indian mauzah the principal business of the 

p ople is agriculture. But in England, now-a- 
y , the cultivation of the soil is not carried on 
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undGr pRrocliidil rights, or in any degres subject 

□ 

to communistic principles. Every portion of 

the cultivatable area of the parish is cultivated 

% 

by some one who either owns it himself as his 


property in the same sense as all other subjects 
of property are owned, or who hires it for culti¬ 


vation from such an owner. In India, on the 
other hand, the land of the mauzah is cultivated 
in small patches by the resident ryots (or culti- 
vators) of the village on payments of dues, ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the soil, and the purpose 

« 

of the cultivation, to a person whOj relatively 
to the ryot, is termed the zamindar, viz., the 
landholder (not accurately landlord) of the mauzdh. 
These dues are at this day universally denomi¬ 
nated rent; but although they are most com¬ 
monly variable and capable of adjustment from 
time to time, between the zamindar and the 

ryot, they do not correspond in all aspects to 
rent, and some confusion of idea is occasionally 

perceived to arise from careless use of this word. 
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To the English observer it is very remarkable 
at first to ^ind that the land belonging to the 
village is, with extreme minuteness of discrimina¬ 
tion, classified according to characters attached to 
it by custom, and having relation to data which 

4 

are not all concrete in kind, such as the prevail- 

i 

ing water-level of the rainy season, the nature 
of the rent payable for it, the purpose to which 

it is put, the class of persons who may by cus“ 
tom occupy it, and so on. Thus we meet with :— 

V 

Sali—land wholly submerged during the period 

of the rains—of different grades. 

Suna—not so—also of different grades. 

Nakdi—land for which rent is paid in cash per 

bigah. 

9 

Bhaoli—land for which rent is paid in kind— 

part of the produce. 

-land for which rent is paid in cash per 

crop per bigah. 

Bhiti—raised house-site land. 
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Khudkasht—land which the residents of the 

m 

[ village are entitled to cultivate. 

Pahikasht —land whichi outsiders may cultivate. 

i 

These characters or qualities adhere almost per- 

m 

manently to the same land, and there is for each 

* 

village a recognised rate of rent (or nirkh) pro- 

□ 

perly payable according to them. Also, when 

the occupation of the land is, as commonly hap- 
pens with the Sunaland, on an utiandi jama, 

and the cultivation is by alternation of cropping 
and fallow, the ryot or cultivator only pays for 
so much of each sort of land as he actually tills 
for the year. It is apparent, then, that generally 
speaking, the precise amount of payment to be 
made by the ryot to the zamindar in each year 
is a matter of some complexity of calculation. 

Perhaps it should be here remarked that in 
most villages by far the larger portion of the land 
is Khudkasht. 

The ordinary state of things, then, is siiortly 
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;_The open lands of the village are divided 

up among the resident ryots in small allotments 
(so to speak), an allotment often consisting of 


several scattered pieces, and generally compre- 


hendins land of various qualities as above defined 

XA V/ ^ 

_it rarely exceeds ten acres in the whole and is 

often much less—and the payment of rent by 
each ryot to the zamindar is made on a shifting 
scale, depending upon more or less of the ele¬ 
ments just mentioned. An abbreviated example 

« 

of the year’s account between the ryot and 
zamindar are given in the Appendix. 

i 

Putting aside all questions of right on the part 
of the cultivator to occupy and till the land of 

m _ 

the village, we have it as a matter of fact that the 
Pengal ryot is little disposed to move, and that for 
generation after generation, from father to son, 
the same plots of land (or approximately so) remain 

in the hands of the same family. 

After this preface, part of it in some degree 


1 


I 


See note (B) in the Appendix. 
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repetition, we are in a situation to take a view of 

□ 

the zamindar, considered as a personage of the 
village. It will be convenient to speak as if there 
were but one such person for a whole village. This 
is not strictly true as regards the ryot, or rent 
^^yer, and will be qualified by explanation here¬ 
after. But it is the simplest form of the actual 

case and the normal idea of a zamindar is best 

* 

4 > 

arrived at by conceiving that a mauzah is the 
smallest unit in his holding—that the zamindaji is 
an aggregate of many entire maumhs. 

Now when it is remembered how small is the 

* 

quantity of land tilled by each ryot, that he pays for 

1 

different portions of this at different rates, that the 
quantity of the land of each sort or the nature 

of the crop, according to which he pays, varies 

■ » 

from year to year, and that the total year’s rent is 
generally paid in three or four Icists^ or instalments, 

it will be sc 0 ii^ thdrt t)ii6 business of collect/in^ tlie 

* 

rents of a Bengal 'niauzaJi is a very different thing 
from the work w'hich is done by a landlord’s agent 
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in England, and that it can only be earned on 
through the means of an i3rgauized staff. This staff 
is commonly called, both individually and collec¬ 
tively, the zamindar’s, or zamindari amla. It usually 
consists of a Tehsildar, Patwari, Chcmnshta, and 
peonSf or similar officers under different names, 
varying with the district. 

The Tehsildar is the collector of the rents, and 
if the zamindan is large, one Tehsildar will collect 
from three or four maiuzahs. 

There i^ generally a Tehsildar s hachahri in each 
mauzah or village^—it is the office where the 
zamindari books and papers relative to the village 
collections are made up and kept; sometimes a 
verandah-shed or hut of mat and bamboo serves 
the purpose of the kachahri, sometimes it is a 
pakka house of brick with sufficient accommoda¬ 
tion to enable even the zamindar to pass a few 
days, there when he resides elsewhere than in the 
village and is minded to visit it. Book-keeping is an 
art, which Hindus seem to carry almost to an absurd 
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extent of detail, and it would be tedious to describe 


books which are kept in due course 


Icmhahri 


will 


lO 


ft 

cient to mention 


the principal among them; these are, first, three 
or four books bearing the denomination of the 


chititiMj which amount in effect to a numbered 

register in various ways and in minute detail of all 

■ 

the small dags, or plots into which the village 
lands are divided, the measurement of each, its 
situation, the C[uality of the land, the ryot who 
cultivates it, and so on, the last of them being 
the hhatiyan, or ledger, which gives under each 
man’s name aU the different portions of land held 

M 

by him, with their respective characteristics. Tlie 
jama handi is a sort of assessment paper made up 
for each year, with the view of showing for every 
ryot, as against each portion of the land held by 
him, the rate at which it is held, according to 
quality or crop, and also to exhibitii^ the total 
amount which in this way becomes due from him, 
and the kists in which it is to be paid; and the/awa- 
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vjo^il-haki is an account prepared after the expira¬ 
tion of the year, repeating the principal statements 
of the jama handi, as to the amounts which had 
l^ecome due, and then giving the payments wliich 
had actually been made, together with the arrears. 

A Bengali account book is formed by sewing 
together with a cord any number of very long 
narrow loose sheets at one of their ends, and when 
it is closed the free ends of the sheets are folded 
back upon the ends which are thus bound. When 
it is open the bound end rests upon the reader’s 
ami, the upper leaves are thrown back and the 
writing then runs from the free end of one page 
down through the cincture, to the free end of the 
next. In this way a total page of portentous length 
is possible and some jama handis take advantage 
of this property to the utmost. 

The Chimashta and Patwari, or similar officers, 
by whatever name they may be called in the 
different districts, are charged with the duty of 
keeping up the kachahri-hoci\iB> according to the 
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varying circumstances of the ryots’ holdings; and 

« 

for this purpose have to keep a sharp eye througli- 
oii|i the year upon the ryots’ doings. It will be 
seen at once that persons charged with the func- 

m- 

tions of these zamindari amla have much temptation 
to use the opportunities of their situation to their 
own advantage. As a rule they are of the same 

class as the village ryots, and are themselves 

* 

cultivators. It is not therefore matter of surprise 
when it happens, as it often does, that the plots 
which are in their hands are the best in the village. 
Their proper work prevents them from actually 

labouring in the fields, and they are supposed to 

« 

# 

pay those of the other ryots who till the soil for 
them, but it is too frequently the case that they 
manage somehow to get this done gratis. And 
they are by no means ignorant of the art of obtain¬ 
ing the offer of gratifications when they require 
them. The office is in a sense hereditary, viz., the 
son generally succeeds the father in it. But this 
is almost a necessity, for it is seldom the case that 
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more than one or two others in the village pi^ssess 
the small knowledge of reading, writing, and 
account-keeping, which is needed for the work. 
Indeed the ryots are universally uneducated and 

ignorant, and in an extreme degree susceptible to 
the influence of authority. The relation between 

them and the zamindar is q^uasi-feudal in its 

character. He is their superior lord and they are 

his subjects (ryots), both by habit and by feeling 

adscripti glebes.’* They w'ould be entirely at 

the mercy of the zamindar and his amla were it 

not for another most remarkable village institution, 

O ' 

namely, the mandal ^ ; this is the village head man, 
the mouthpiece and representativ^e of the ryots of 
the village in all matters between them and the 
zamindar or his oflScers. The mandal is a culti¬ 
vator like the rest of the ryots, and by*^ no means 
necessarily the richest among them. He holds his 
position in some supposed manner dependent upon 

This is his most common designation. The name, however, 
varies with distiicts. 


I 
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« 

their suffrages, but the oflBce in fact almost, in- 
variably passes from father to son, and so is 
hereditary for the same reason that all occupations 
and employments in India are hereditary. His 
rqualifications are, sufficient knowledge of reading, 
■vi^ting, and mmindari accounts, and thorough 
acquaintance with the customary rights of the 

t 

villagers. He receives no emolument directly, 
but the other ryots will generally from time to 

time help hinn gratuitously in his cultivation, and 

• + 

it is not unfrequently the case that he pays a less 
rate of rent for his laud than the ordinary occupy¬ 
ing iyot does. It is impossible thoroughly to 

* 

describe the mandats functions in a few sentences. 

\ 

I 

* 

He is so completely recognised as the spokesman 
of the ryots, one and all, on every occasion, that 
it is often exceedingly difficult to extract, in his 

I 

4 

absence, from an individual ryot information upon 
even the commonest and most indifferent matter. 

The mandaX and a few of the elder men constitute 

♦ 

the village •panclmyaty by whona most of the 
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ordinary disputes and quarrels are adjusted. In 
more obstinate cases the Triandcd and the parties 
go to the zamindar, or his representative the naih 
or gumashta, for discussion and arbitration. Thus 
very much of the administration ot justice in ttie 
rural districts of Bengal is effected without the 
need of recourse to the formal and expensive 
machinery of the public courts. 

When the village is one in which the zamindar 
resides, it will often be the case tliat the barber who 

shaves the members of his family, the dhobi who 
washes for them, the head darwan (or porter) and 

other principal servants all hereditary, hold their 
portion of the village land, at relatively low rents 
or even rent free, in consideration of their services. 
In addition to this the dhobi and the barber, for 
instance, have the right to be employed at cus¬ 
tomary rates of pay by all the ryots. Sometimes 
the carpenter and the blacksmith are in the 
like situatioiL There is also a hereditary village 
chaukidar (or watchman) who gets his" land rent 
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free. And the Brahman priest, whether of the 

% 

zamindar’s family, or maintained for the village 
pujas, &c., is supported in the same mode. 

We have thus before us, in the Bengal village 
community, a social structure which, for want of a 
better term, may in a certain qualified sense be 
called feudal. The principal features can be 
summed up as follows ;—At the bottom is the great 

mass of hereditary cultivators of the village lands 

□ 

(ryots); at the top the superior lord entitled to rents 
and dues from these cultivators (zamindar); next to 
him, and connected with his interests, come those 
who constitute his fiscal organisation (am la) and his 
privileged servants; on the other side, again, are 
the representatives and officers Of the village, and 
by the union of both elements, so to speak, is formed 
a court leet which when occasion requires disposes 
of any topics of internal friction by the authori¬ 
tative declaration of custom and usage. 

Outside this systemi, with no recognised place in 
in it, yet nevertheless the motive power by which 
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it is kept working, is the mahajan. or village 
capitalist. The Bengal ryot, except only a fraction 
of the whole class, has no accumulated wealth—no 
pecuniary means other than that which his own 
labour on the land can earn for him. He carries on 
a business, however, which from time to time and 
periodically, requires outlay of money. There is a 
hut of the homestead to be new built or repaired, 
a pMugh or other implement to be made, a pair of 
bullocks to be bought, seed for sowing to be pro¬ 
cured, above all rice to be got for the food of himself 


and his family, and also several kists of his rent 
to be paid before all his crops can be secured and 
realised. Alone and unaided, he is almost inva¬ 
riably unable to meet all these current demands. In 
the western part of the Delta his savings are seldom 
sufficient to tide him whollv over the time which 


must elapse before the year’s production comes in. 
To the mahajan, therefore, he is obliged to go for 
money and for paddy as he wants them. The com¬ 
monest course of dealings between the parties is as 



follows:—The paddy for sowing and for food, and 
also other seed, is provided upon the terms that it is 
to be returned together with a surplus of fifty per 

cent, in quantity at the. time of harvest^ and the 

« 

money is advanced upon condition of being repaid, 
also at harvest time, with two per cent, per mensem 
interest either in the shape of an equivalent of 
paddyf reckoned at bazaar prices, or in cash at 
the option of the lender. As security for the due 
carrying out of this arrangement, the nuihdjan fre¬ 
quently takes an hypothecation of the ryot’s future 


crop, and helps himself to the stipulated amount on 


the very threshing floor, in the open field. 

The actual result of this state of things is, at 
least, curious to the eye of the European observer. 
The zamindar, who at first sight ap|)ears to fill the 


place of an English landlord, is merely a rent 


charger; the ryot, who seems to have a beneficial 



allotments, is scarcely more than a field labourer, 
living from hand to mouth; and the mahdjan, who 
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* 

in effect furnishes the farming capital, pays the 
labour and takes all the profits, is a stranger, having 
no proprietary interest in the land. He is a creditor 

only, whose sole object is to realise his money as 
advantageously as’ possible. After setting aside in 

his golas, as much of the produce come to his 

hands, as he is likely to need for his next year’s 

business advances in kind, he deals with the rest 

simply as a cornfactor, sending it to the most remu- 

nerative market. A thriving mahajan may have a 

whole manzahy or even more under his hand, and 

yet he has no legitimate proprietary status in the 

* 

community, while those who have, namel}’’, the r^'^ot 
on one hand and the zamindar on the other, for 
different reasons are apparently powerless. The 
conse(][uent unprogressive cliaracter of an agricultural 
village cannot be more graphically described than by 
the words of an intelligent young zamindar.^ 

“ A husbandman of the present day is the 

1 Babu Peary Chund Mookerjee, Bcng. Soc. Sci. Trans, vol. iv. 
sec. 4, p. 1. 
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rimitive being he always has been. With a piece of 
rag round his loins for his clothing, bare feet, a mise¬ 


rable hut to live in, and a daily fare of the coarsest 



description, he lives 


a life which, however dis¬ 


turbed it may be by other causes, is unruffled by 
ambition. If he gets liis two meals and plain 
clothing he is content with his lot, and if he can 

o 

spare a few rupees for purchasing jewellery for liis 

wife and children, and a few rupees more 

consider himself as 


for 


religious ceremonies, he will 

o 


happy as he can wish to be. He is the greatest 
enemy of social reform, and never dreams of throw¬ 
ing off any of the trammels which time or super¬ 
stition has spun around him. He will not send 
his son to school for fear of being deprived of his 
manual assistance in the field ; he will not drink 
the water of a good tank because he has been 
accustomed to use the water of the one nearer his 
house; he will not sow a crop of potatoes or .sugar¬ 
cane because his forefathers never did it; he will 
allow himself to be unmercifully fleeced by his 
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hereditary priest to secure the hope of utter anni¬ 
hilation after death, hut he will not listen to any 
proposal which would place within his reach a few 
of the conveniences or comforts of life. There are 
agricultural villasres in which the existence of a 

o o 

school or of a dispensary, and the condition of the 
houses, roads, and tanks show a happier state of 
things, hut it will he found that in almost all such 
cases the improvements have heen made not hy the 
ryots hut hy a rich trader, employer, or landholder, 
who resides in the village, or takes an interest in its 
welfare. The ryots themselves are too poor, too 
ignorant, too disunited among themselves to effect 
any such improvement.” 



more 


activity 



DOMESTIC LIFE. 


cause occurs 


zamindars in this matter 


instances. 


It is sufficient for the 


moment to say that wealthy enterprising zamin¬ 
dars are yery rare in the MofussiL The Hindu 

* 

gentleman of the Bengali village, the landed pro- 

prietor, so to speak, of the locality, may have an 

« 

income of some Rs. 200 or Es. 300 per annum at 
most. He may not always have even a pakka 
house. His property is probably a share of the 
village, or of several villages together, held on some 
tenure, the general nature of which will be hereafter 
described, and his net income is that which remains 
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of the collections .made from the ryots after he has 
paid the jmna of his tenure to the superior holder, 
or to the Governrh'ent, as the case may be. His life 
is a very quiet one, unmarked by the characteristics 
of either a very active or a very refined form of 
civilization. His daily routine may be sufficiently 
described without much difficulty. He gets up 
before sunrise, and if he be an orthodox Hindu, as 
he sits upon his bed he utters, in the place of a 
formal prayer, the name of “ Diirga several times 
in succession. Then he performs some slight ablu¬ 
tions. At this point the habits of Brahmans vary 

from those of other Hindus. The Brahman goes at 
once after these ablutions to bathe in the river, if 
there is one, near at hand; if not, to the tank 
attached to his house, or to the village tank. As he 
stands in the water, and when he comes out, he 
repeats, by way of prayer, Sanskrit ma/ntras which 
he does not understand. . In any village situated on 
the bank of a river may be seen, very early in the 
morning, men of the rmost respectable class and 
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position returning home after bathing and muttering 
these mantras as they go. Men of respectability 
(J)liadralog)y however, who are not Brahmans, 
do not think it necessary to bathe so early, or to 
say anything in the shape of prayer, beyond the 
utterance of the name of Liirga two or three 

times on rising from bed. 

It used to he the practice for pious Hindus, in 
addition to this, to write the name of Diirga on 

a plaintain leaf as many as two hundred or three 

« 

t 

hundred times every morning after the first wash¬ 
ing, but this old custom has died out, except in 
perhaps a few excessively conservative families of 
"Eastern Bengal, and now-a-days, the ordinary village 
proprietor of the higher class, after his early ablu¬ 
tions, without further preliminary, takes his seat in 
his laithakhana upon the takhtaposh (if, as is usually 
the case, there is one), which is generally covered 
with a white chadr. There he receives all whom 
business, or desire for gossip, may bring to see him. 
His lyots who come sit at a little distance on the 
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floor, while visitors of the hliodrodoj sit on the 
takhtaposh witli the master of the house. Huklms 
for smoking are offered to each one in turn, and for 
this purpose two liukhas are generally kept ready, 
one for Brahmans, the other for kyasths, &c., that 
for the use of Brahmans being distinguished by a 
. cowrie hanging pendent from it by a string. Not 
to give a visitor the offer of a smoke would be 
considered as very uncourteous and rude. 

The Bengal village gentleman generally transacts 
all his business in the morning, sitting in the way 
just described in his haitliakhana, while his wife 
is simultaneously engaged in the kitchen. He will 
not take food before bathing, for to do so would 
be considered very wrong. He remains in his 
haitlmkhana usually until 11 or about 11.30 
A.M., sometimes even later. Then when all his 
visitants are gone he causes his servant to brin^^ 

^ O 

oil and this he rubs all over his body and head 

* 

as a preliminary to going to bathe. 

When he returns from bathimj. which will 
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gen(jrally be about noon, he goes to the inner 
apartments {andar malidT) of the house, i.e., to the 
portion of the house or homestead which is allotted 
to the female members of the family, and which 
strangers and non-privileged males are not allowed 
to enter. There, if he is orthodox and has “ taken 
the mantra ” from his family priest, he first performs 
pnja, • and then has his breakfast brought. The 
servant of the house or the women of the family 

sweep the floor of the room or verandah where he 
usually takes his meals, and spread a square piece 

i *. 

of carpet (ashan) or place a square wooden hoard 
for him to sit (cross-legged) upon. His food is 
served in a that ^ or on a stone platter by his wife, 
his children sit round him, and his mother comes 
and sits in front of him to see that everything is 
done as it should be j if the wife is young she 
seldom speaks to him in the presence of the 
mother, and if he has to ask for anything he does 
so generally through the mother. The breakfast 

' A “ thal ” is a metal plate or diali. 


i o 
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commonly consists of rice as a principal item and 

» 

in considerable quantity, some kind of ddl (split 
pulse), a few vegetables sepai'ately prepared, one fish 
curry, sometimes also an acid curry taken after the 
ordinary curry, and lastly milk and sugar. The 
food is mostly conveyed from the platter to the 
mouth with the fingers of the right hand; the right 
hand alone can be used for this purpose, and no 
food may be touched with the left. Having finished 
eating, the master of the house washes his right 
hand and his mouth, receives a (betel leaf) 

prepared with spices by the women of the family 
for chewing, returns to his haitlmkhana, smokes his 
hukha and lies down to sleep for an hour or two 
during the hottest part of the day, namely, from 
about 1 P.M. to 3 P.M. 

About 3 P.M. his siesta over, he does tvhatever 
work of the morning he may have left unfinished, 

or goes out to see his neighbours or his ryots, 
returning shortly after dusk, when he takes some 
relreshment {tijin) or lunch in the shape of sweet- 
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meats. For the rest of the evening he sits in his 
'baithahhana conversing wi'tlSfriends and neighbours 
who may have come in, or plays games with cards 
or dice, or plays chess. In this manner he amuses 
liimself and passes his time till dinner, or the last 
meal of Ae day is announced about 10 p.m. : a 
female servant comes and says “ rice is ready,” and 

V 

he goes for his dinner to the same place where he 
took his breakfast, and eats it in the same fashion. 
In fact, there is scarcely any difference between the 
morning meal, either in regard to the food or to 
any other particular. The second is essentially a 

repetition of the first. 

The women of the house always take their meals 


after the men have finished theirs; and all the 
members of the family retire to their sleeping 
q^uarters "immediately after the night meal. 

The foregoing is a brief outline of the every-day 
life of a Bengali village proprietor belonging to 
the gentleman class who lives on an income of say 
from Es. 200 to Es. 500 a year derived from land. 
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It should be added that the women of the family 

do a great deal of domestic w ork, such as cooking, 

poundiug rice, fetching water, .&c. Early in the 

morning they sprinkle water over the lUhan, and 

proceed to clean the thdls and the cups used the 

previous evening. Of such a family as that just 

described, the female members are not so secluded 

as the women of a similar family would be in a 

large town. In a Bengali village all the neighbours 

are allowed to see and speak with the women 

of the family (except the newly-married haus, not 

belonging to the village) unless they are prevented 
by village relationship. 

Domestic life.in a cultivator’s family is, of course, 
very different from that of the hhculralog just 
described. The exigencies of field labour, cattle 
tending^ and poverty introduce very considerable 
disturbing causes. Still there are generic features 
of resemblance between the two. The women 
prepare the meals for the men, , and these are eaten 
in the more private part of the homestead which 
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answers to the inner apartments of the gentlemea’s 

hdri, also the women take their meals after the 

■« 

men have eaten. The food is almost exclusively 

p 

^e, ddl and vegetable curries. Now and then 
fish is an ingredient in it, and occasionally milk. 
The front verandah of the principal hut of the 
homestead is the ryot’s haithahhanay and there, 
after his day’s work is done, he will spread a mat 
for his neighbour and share with him his bubble- 
bubble. Or a village group wiU form under a 

convenient ^Ipal tree, and gossip and smoke away 
^the affairs of the mauzah. 

It is the universal habit in Bengal prevalent in 
all classes for the members of a family to live joint 
and to enjoy the profits of property jointly. What 
this amounts to is by no means easy to describe 
in few sentences. To take the instance of a ryot s 

4 

family, it grows joint somewhat in this fashion; 
namely, on the death of the father, his sons, who 

before were dependent members of the family living 

% 

in the same homestead and assisting him in the 
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cultivation of his jot^ henceforward continue still 
in the same homestead, cultivating the same jot, 
hut now in the capacity of owners. Sometimes 
they get their own names collectively substituted 
for that of their father in the books of the zamindar’s 
kachahri; and sometimes the dead man’s name is 
allowed to remain there unaltered. Wliile thus 
situated each brother with his wife and children, 
if possible, occupies a separate hut in the home¬ 
stead, and as often as is necessary for this purpose, 

or when it can be afforded, an additional hut is 
added to the group. 

Also in this state of things, the brothers are by 
law entitled to equal shares by inheritance in the 
whole of any heritable property ^vhich they have 
thus taken in common from their deceased father, 
and each has a right at any time to compel a par¬ 
tition. In the event of one of the brothers dying, his 
sons, if he has any, if not, his widow, step into 
his place and represent him in all respects. 

This sort of process carried on for several 
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generations obviously would bring about a very com- 

_ ■- 

I 

$lex distribution of undivided shares; but in the case 
of ryots it very speedily comes to an end by reason 
of the smallness of the original subject rendering 
the aliquot parts insignificant. Before that stage 
is reached the younger members of the family give 
up or sell their shares to the others and find occu¬ 
pation elsewhere as best they can. When the jot 

m 

is inheritable in its nature the members of the 
family while living in the same homestead will 
actually divide the land among themselves according 
to their shares and cultivate separately. In this 
way the land in some villages has come to be sub¬ 
divided into absurdly small plots, and this evil has 
a natural tendency to increase rather than diminish. 

When the family is well off and has considerable 
possessions as well, it may be, in the way of trade 
as in the shape of zejmindaries and other landed 
tenures, the state of “ jointhood commonly long 
remains. The whole property is managed by one 
member of the family who is called the ^‘karta 
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and who is usually the eldest individual of the 
eldest branch. He is theoretically responsible in 
a certain vague way to the entire body of joint 
co-sharers, each of whom can, if he likes, see the 
family books of accounts and napers which are 
regularly kept in a sort of office (or daftarJchdna) 
by the family servants; but as a matter of fact it 
is seldom that any one interferes until some occasion 
of quarrel arises and is fought out with acrimony, 
a partition effected and accounts insisted upon. 
Events of this kind happen from time to time, with 

ultimate wholesome effect, but as a rule the co¬ 
sharers are only too willing to let well alone, content 
to be supported in the family house, out of the 
family funds, without asking any questions, each 
getting, as he wants, sufficient small sums of money 
for ordinary personal expenses. This constitutes the 
enjoyment of the joint family property by a joint 
family. Whatever money is saved, after the disburse¬ 
ment of the general family and proprietary expenses, 
is invested by the karta in the purchase of some 
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^ addition to the joint property; and whatever 

K . B . 

money i& required for the performance of extra- 

# 

ordinary family ceremonies or religious performances 

m 

is commonly raised by the karta in the form of a 
loan cliarged on the joint property. The family 
proprietary body is thus a sort of corporation the 
ostensible head of which is the karta, and in which 
the individual members have acquired no pro- 
prietary rights as distinct from those of the whole 
body, except the right on the part of each co-sharer 
to separate at any moment and have, his aliquot 
share of the common property divided off and given 


to' him. 

The domestic community w'hich in this system 
of living grows up under, so to speak, the same 
roof-tree is curiously heterogeneous and sometimes 
ver}” numerous. There are first the co-sharers; 
these are brothers, nephews, and male' cousins 
whose fathers* shares have devolved upon them 
and the widows or daughters of co-sharers, who 
have died without leaving sons or grandsons; and 
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secondly, there is the mixed class of dependent 
members made up of the wives and children of exist¬ 
ing co-sharers, the wives and daughters of former co¬ 
sharers (whose shares went to sons) and individuals 

I _ 

labouring under any such infirmity as disqualifies 

them from inheriting. Instances occur in Calcutta and 
even in the Mofussil, of families comprehending as 

many as 300 or 400 individuals including servants 

« 

living in one house; and it is probably usual for a 
family to amount to something between 50 and 100. 

The Bengali’s house is everywhere, whether in 
town or in the country village, and whether. large 
or small, of one typical form, especially adapted to 
the needs of joint family life; its principal elements 
are apparent even in the homestead of the smallest 
ryot. That of an old family may be described as 
follows:—The building is of brick, and two-storied, 
that is, it has a ground floor and a first floor; the 
term “ upper-roomed house ” always designates a 
house which ranks above the ordinary run of re¬ 
spectability. The front is generally long, exhibiting 


Q 




o 
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a pillared verandah or a row of French casement 
and jillmilled windows on the first floor. The 
entrance is by an archway, or large square-headed 
door in the centre of the front; and in the entrance 
passage, often on both sides of it, is a raised floor 
with one or two open cells in which the darwans 
(or door-keepers) sit, lie, and sleep—in fact dwell. 
This is the deorhi and answers to the conciergcru 
of French houses. The entrance passage on the inside 
opens upon a quadrangle which may or may not be 
complete. On the quadrangle side the house is gene- 
raDy faced all round by a two-storied pillared verandah 
which serves as a passage or corridor for each floor, 
and givp.s access to the different rooms; the upper 
verandah is reached from the lower by a narrow 
winding staircase of steep brick-built steps usually 
situated at the comers and very closely resembling 
turret stairs of an English country church. From 
outside to inside the breadth of the house is always 
very narrow, and as the rooms are less than the 


full width by the width of the verandah, they are also 
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necessarily narrow; sometimes, however, they are 
found of considerable length. On one side of the 
q uadrangle is the jpuja dalan. This may be described 
to be the verandah of the other sides very much 
enlarged and deepened. It is approached from the 
central area by a flight'of steps, which in its breadth 
occupies nearly the whole length of the side, and its 


inner 


to those which stand in the place of the ordinary 
verandah pillars. Its chief purpose is to serve as 
a stage for the performance of religious and domestic 
ceremonies on special occasions, the quadrangular 
area then affording convenient space for the gene¬ 
ral audience of dependents and invited guests ; and 
the women of the house, themselves unseen, finding 
gduzing places in the upper windows and verandah. 
At these times the quadrangle is commonly covered 
in by a shamiana stretched across the top from side 
to side. In this manner a magnificent reception 
hall or theatre can be constructed in almost every 
native gentleman’s house at the shortest notice. 
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Besides this first quadrangle, there is often in 
large houses a second or a third quadrangle, and 
even more, the one behind or annexed to the other, 
much as is the case in our colleges at Oxford or 
Cambridge. Then, too, there is the thahirUn or 

chamber, where the figure of the family deity 

* 

resides and where the. daily service or worship of 
. the thakuT is performed by the inferior family priest. 
Among Brahmans, and also kulin kaists, who are 
now-a-days privileged to receive the mantra, the 
father and mother of any branch of the family may 

9 

tor some purposes each have his or her private 
personal thakur quite apart from the family thakur. 
But neither a kaist nor even a Brahman woman can 
themselves worship the family idol or any visible 
thahur, except the clay figure of Siva which is 
made for every-day worship. They must make 
their daily puja and utter -mantras apart from any 
idol* 

m 

^ The Shastras forbid to women and Siidras all knowledge and 
use of sacred texts. 
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It is by no means easy to describe the mode in 
which a large family distributes itself over a house 
such as that just now sketched. If the stage which 
the family has reached is three or four generations 

removed from the common ancestor there will be 

# 

several heads of branches ; and these branches will 
settle themselves per stirpes, so to speak, in separate 
parts of the house under their own heads, more or less 
separate from the rest. Sometimes this separation 
is so complete that the portion of the house allotted 
to each branch is parted off from the remainder of 
the house by such blocking up of doors as may be 
necessary for the purpose and by the opening of a 
separate entrance. Each group as a rule messes by 
itself, and every adult member of it has a room to 
himself, in which he lives, all the female members 

together finding accommodation of some sort in the 

« 

imier apartments, i.e. the portion of the dwelling 
house which is allotted to the females, and commonly 
among Europeans called the zenana. All the branches 
usually keep joint with regard to the worship of 
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the family deity. And even when the different 

branches have gone so far as to sever in everything, 
i.e. in food, worship, and estate, as the phrase is, the 

same family deity is commonly retained hy all, and 
the worship of it conducted by the different separated 
branches in turn, each turn proportionate in dura¬ 
tion to the owner’s share in the joint property. For 
instance, if the family in its divided state is 
represented by four heads, namely, two brothers and 
their two nephews, sons of a third brother deceased, 
the turns or pallas of worship would be respectively 
four months, four months, two months, and two 

months or equimultiples of these. 

It is, of course, only in Calcutta or other verv 
large towns that the family swarm continues in tlic 
family hive at such dimensions as those just men¬ 
tioned. But in the few country villages, where the 
zaniindar’s familv has been fortunate enough to 
maintain itself for many generations, much about 
the same thing occurs. There will be the hrick- 
built, quadraugled house with imposing fiont, 
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sheltering under one connected roof many families 
of cousins who bear to each other varying clegi’ees 
of relationship and constitute in the whole a joint 
family, all the adult independent members of which 
have their own joint (but separable) coparcenary in¬ 
terest in the property of the family whatever that. be. 
The karta of this family (generally by the nature 

m 

of the case the senior member) is in most respects 
the ostensible head, and although in the village all 
of the others are “ the babus,” yet he is especially 
“ ths babu ” to whose activity such good work, when 
it is done, as the maintenance of a dispensary, 
the support of the mandir and its priest, and the 
keeping the mandap in good condition, is to be 
attributed. 



MUSEMENTS 




appear to occupy any great 


space of life in a Bengali village. Although 


circumstances of agricultural labour are such as to 
leave the ryot in comparative idleness for the larger 
part of the year, the truth seems to be that, for 
generations, the rural population has been a pauper, 
under-fed class, and does not possess the vigour and 
excess vitality, which, in the case of the Burmese, 


overflows in vivacious games and athletic sports. 


Bright, hearty, healthy play of a boisterous charac¬ 
ter is seldom or never to be met with among the 
children. Gfinnastics, however, of undoubted indi¬ 
genous origin, is, in some places, a great favourite 
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and very successfully pursued, and there are parts 
of Bengal in which the hoys have even laid hold 
of cricket. Nevertheless, all Bengalis are possessed 
with an inordinate love of spectacles and shows of 
every kind. The Hindus flock as readily to the 
public religious processions and displays of the 
Muhammadans as to their own, and vice ve^'sd. The 
Muhammadans find occasions for these at the 
Muharram and some other periodic commemora¬ 
tions of events in the lives of the Prophet and his 
chief apostles. And the Hindus have their village 
Jp^jas, which are celebrated with more or less show 
and magnificence according to the w^ealth and public 
spiritedness of the local zamindar. Then there are 
from time to time family festivals and ceremonies 
already spoken of at the houses of the better-to-do 

folks, such as marriages, shraddas, readings of the 
Ramayana, &c. 

The Bengali ryot is not often in a hurry. He 
dearly loves an opportunity for a bit of gossip and 
the hubble-bubble, and the evening groups under 
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tlie pijial tree are uisuallj' the wholesome substitutes 
lor the tari shop. Drinking does, however, obtain 


ir« 


a ' 


considerable extent among the lower castes 




r " ■ 


and is said to be increasing. Native writers are 
fond oif attributing the introduction of this vice or, 
at any rate, its encouragement in some way to the 
English, but there can be no real doubt that it is 


a natural product of the country itself.^ In a por- 



^ion of the Veds the delights ot intoxication are 


dwelt upon, and some of the toMtric writings are 
devoted to the encouragement of drink. The habit 
Qp drinking appears to have been so mischievously 


Muhammadan 


prevalent in the best days of the 
rule as to have called for repeated prohibitive legis¬ 
lation. And, indeed, the spirit which is everywhere 

tari, is evidently of purely home 


drunk 



origin, and is made largely in every village by crude 


native methods from many sorts of saccharine juices 


} 


especially from the jvice of the tari palm. 

Gambling has great charms to the Bengali of all 
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ranks, and some ver}" amusing modes of applying 
the element of chance are in vogue. But gambling 
with cards and dice is the common form prevalent 


with the middle classes. 

To describe fully the religious aspect of a Bengal 
village community would be a‘very long and difficult 
task—a task, indeed, which a foreigner could hardly 
carry through with success. A few of its more 
conspicuous features may, however, be pointed out 
without much risk of error. The Muhammadans 
exhibit two very distinct sects in Bengal, namely, 

the Sunnis and the Shias. Both seem to be a 
good deal given to observances and practices of 
Hinduism; and it is pretty clear that the Bengali 
Musalman is nothing but a rou^ly converted 
Hindu. He is quite uudistinguishable from tlie 
ordinary Hindu in all race cliaractpristics, and 
retains very marked caste notions aad h.nbits. In 
the best and most fertile parts of the delta the 
Muhammadan element exceeds 60 per cenh of the 
population, and in the rest of Bengal Proper it rises 
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as high as 30 or 40 per cent. In some districts 

the agricultural villages are either wholly Muham- 

* * 

i^dan or wholly Hindu, but more commonly each 
village has its Muhammadan quarter and its Hindu 

quarter. 

Hinduism also has its sects quite apart from 
its castes, though a marked distinction of sect is 
apt in the end to become synonymous with dis¬ 
tinction of caste. The peculiarity of Hinduisra, 
which has been already spoken of, namely, its 
want of the congregational element, seems to favour 
the growth of sects. At any rate, no one appeals 
to care much what particular form of faith his 
ne^hbour professes, as long as it is not of an 
a<Tcrressive character. It may look like making an 

OO 

exception to say that Christians are a good deal 
objected to in an agricultural village ; but this is 
mainly for two reasons, i.e. — 1st, because it is 

m 

generally supposed to be of the essence of Chris¬ 
tianity to work actively towards the subversion of 
Hinduism; 2ndly, because Christian ryots backed by 
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the support (by no means always judiciously given) 
which they obtain from Europ ;an missicnaries are 
apt to be a very contumacious, unaccommodating 
set of people. 

We find pretty universally in the rural villages, 

Boistobs, Saktas, Sivas, Ganapatyas, &c. Of 
Boistobs there are an immense number of varieties 

or sub-divisions. Their chief distinguishing tenet 
seems to be that Vishnu is the Brahma : that he 
existed before all worlds, and was the cause and 
creator of all. They endue him with the highest 
moral attributes, and they believe that, besides his 
more exalted form as creator of all things, he has at 
different times and for the benefit of his creatures 
assumed particular forms and appearances. The best 
known and most celebrated of these is Krishna ; 

whose bright and frolicsome, and, indeed, somewhat 

* 

sensual career of aa venture on earth is a very 
fascinating topic of contemplation to his votaries.^ 

Mt is perhaps noteworthy that a great many educated P»engali 3 
have the notion that our Christ is none other than their Kiishna. 


The chief 



of the Boistobs originated 


with Chaitanya, who preached 


purity 


quality of all 


sect or caste, before God. He threw aside all cere- 


monies 


and 



lyinbols 


And a certain 


freedo 




from 




and disregard of 


nbserv anc es 


with an appreciation ot the 



of 


still 


seem to characterise 




The Boistobs have been, and even 


now 


being 



recruited from all castes, but 


in 


all their varieties they 


are 


idy 


reckoned as a sort of caste by the 


selvesw Their 


ascetic members ffo by 





Baixagi 


(amongst others), and 



a 



freedom wbhb, as 


has been already mentioned 



The Saktas; perhaps, constitute 


majority 


nhabitants of the villages. They 



in a £Teat degree, united with 


These 


IQ 



look 
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and more exalted form of Brahma, and the Saktas 
especially contemplate and worship the divine 
nature in its activity, in other words, the female 
forms of the supreme deity, as Durga or Kali. The 
Sivaite and Sakta worship is in a marked degree 
a worship of dogma, of gorgeous ceremony, and 
bloody sacrifices. The Sakta consider themselves 
conservative of the purer and Puranic. type of reli¬ 
gion. Like the Pharisees of Judea, they are strict 
in small observances with regard to tood, meals, &c., 
perhaps even to the neglect of the laiger precepts 
of the law. It was against this system and its 
abuses that Chaitanya lifted up his voice, and that 
the Boistobs are the protestants • but the older faith 
still appeals the most successfully to the passions 
of men, and with its vicarious helps to acceptance 
with God still holds swav with the masses of the' 
people. 

The Ganapatyas hardly, perhaps, deserve to be 

called a distinct sect. They particularly seek the 

* 

protection of Ganesa, and devote themselves to his 
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worship, but apart, from this they may belong to 
almost any sect of Hinduism. 

The mention of these different sects of Hinduism 
leads naturally up to a description of a very remark¬ 
able inst^ution, which although it does not by any 
means find illustration in every village of Bengal, 
yet is very common in certain parts of the presidency. 

j 

In most of the. sects there is (as it may be termed) 
a clerical class, which is itself separated into two 
orders, namely, to use European designations, the 
monastic (or ascetic) and the secular. The monastic 
order is celibate and in a great degree erratic and 
mendicaiit, but has anchorage places and head- 
quarters in the The original meaning of the 

word math seems to be cell or chamber^ as of a 
hermit.^ Now-a-days the typical math consists of 
an endowed temple or shrine, with a dwelling-place 
for a superior (the IMohant) and his disciples (chclas^. 
The endowment of a rartth is either the result of 
private dedication, or it is the subject of a grant 

1 For the root of the word see Thomas’s Jainism, note, p. 3. 
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made by an already existing wealthy math. In 

the latter case the new institution becomes an 
off-shoot of the old, and remains allied with it 

in some sort of subordination. The extent or 

amount of the property is not generally very large; 

though in exceptional cases it is so, and in some 

maths the Mohants, either by decline from the strict 

path of sanctity originally marked out for them, 

or even in prosecution of the founder s purpose, 

make the acquirement of wealth by trade their 

great object. Instances of this are most plentiful 

in the north-western parts of the Bengal presidency, 

wliere numerous trader Mohants of great wealth and 


influence are to be found. 

As a rule, the Mohant, when he devoted himself 
to the ascetic form of religious life, ii^so facto, severed 
himself from all such worldly possessions as he 
might otherwise have been entitled to as an ordinary 
member of society. He became theoretically dead 
to the world, and incapable of holding or inheriting 
property generally. But with regard to the pro- 
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□ 

perty of the math or Mohantship it is clifferent. 
The Hindu law recognises a special devolution of 
the property belonging to a math upon the occur¬ 
rence of the death of the Mohant. A certain pre¬ 
cept ^ in the writings of the sages to the effect that 
the virtuous pupil takes the property, is the foun¬ 
dation of the different rules observed in different 
cases. The variation is in the manner in which the 
virtuous pupil is ascertained. There are instances 
of maths in which the Mohantship descends to a 
personal heir of the deceased; and others in which 
the existing Mohant appoints his successor. But 
the ordinary rule is, that the maths of the same sect 
in a district are associated together, the Mohants of 
these acknowledging one of their number, who is 
for some cause pre-eminent, as their head; and on 
the occasion of the death of one, the others of the 

t 

associated body assemble to elect a successor out 
of the chelas (or disciples) of the deceased, if 
possible j or, if there be none of them qualified, 

1 Miiak. chap. 2. sec. 8, si. 1—6, 
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then from the chelas of another Mohant. After the 
election the chosen disciple is installed on the gaddi 
of his predecessor with much ceremony. Sometimes 
most unseemly struggles for the succession take 

place. It has happened that two rivals, each backed 

% 

by a section of neighbouring Mohants and other 
,'partizans, though neither, perhaps, very regularly, 
a ch-ela of the deceased, have started up to make 
title to the vacant Mohantship. Both accompanied 
the dead body a long distance to the sacred river 
and put fire into the mouth, as the corpse was 
launched into the Ganges. Both returned to be 

formally elected by their respective adherents in 
two separate majlis held within the same compound 
of the math. Both were carried in a grand pro¬ 
cession with elephants and horses and flags and 

drums and a crowd of followers round the village : 
and, finally, both came into a court of law to esta¬ 
blish, by prolonged litigation reaching even to the 
Privy Council, rights which probably neither of 
them was strictly entitled to. 
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The ma,idir (or temple) of the math, if there is 

one in the village, is generally a conspicuous object. 

- 

It has usually only one chamber, in which the 
thakur or image of the deity resides, and its ground 
section is a square of no great dimensions; but it 
is often carried up to a considerable height, and 
teiiiiinates in various, more or less, conoidal forms. 
In some districts it is acutely pointed, and presents 
very much the appearance of an English church- 
spire, as it is seen from a distance piercing the 

village mass of foliage. 

o o 

There are also very frequently to be seen, in or 
about a village, mandirs which do not belong to any 
math ; these commonly owe their origin to private 
dedication- There is seldom, however, any endow¬ 
ment attached to them, or, perhaps, just sufiBcient 
lakheraj land to maintain the attendant Brahman who 
performs the daily worship and keeps the place in 
order. More often the Brahman gets his living out ot 
the offerings made to the tliah'T and the contribution 
of the orthodox, or is supported by the zamindar. 
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A shrine {dargaK) or tomb of some holy Muham¬ 
madan fakir is often to he met with on the wav- 
side, with the hut or homestead of its keeper near 
at hand. Passers-by of ail creeds and denominations 
throw in their cowries and pice. And if the sanctity 
of the deceased be much out of the common, the 
tomb may even be a valuable source of revenue. 
In that case it is treated as a subject of property 
which passes by inheritance from owmer to owner, 
and the keeper is paid by salary from the person 
entitled to it. Generally, however, the keeper of 
the place alone is interested in it, and transmits 

his humble effects to his heirs. 

% 

In a large village there will be a maiidaji, i.e. a 

spacious open-sided covered-in room, in a sense, a 

vestry-room, where the village puja festivals are 

* 

celebrated and other village gatherings occur. 
Sometimes the maridap is a pakka structure, the 
I’oof being - supported on brick-built pillars. But 
more often it is of bamboo and thatch. It is usually 
kept up by the zamindar. 



assume any very varied 


forms. One of the commonest is dacoity {dahaiti), 
%.c. gang robhery. The hadmashcs or bad characters 
of two or three adjoining villages are, to a certain 
extent, associated together. They are ostensibly 
ryots, or sons of ryots, and like everyone else about 


them are more or less dependent upon agricultural 
labour for their livelihood. Though it generally 


happens that they become to their neighbours the 
objects of a somewhat undefined suspicion, still, 
as a rule, they manage to maintain their social 
position whatever that may be. Their method 
of operation is very simple. Some one whose 
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reputation for accumulated wealth makes him 
worth attacking is selected. A dark or stormy 
night is taken for the purpose, and then the band 
assembles under a pipal tree, or at some other con¬ 
venient place of assignation. Each man wears a mask 
or is in some other manner disguised, and carries 
some w’eapon: Idttees are the most common, but some¬ 
times quaint old swords of an almost forgotten shape 
make their appearance ; and instruments specially 
contrived for cutting open mat walls and probing 
thatch are brought out. From the place of assem¬ 
bling the gang proceeds to the victim’s homestead, 
and surrounds it; next, at a signal, when all is 
ready, the more daring rush forward and break into 
the homestead by cutting through the matting, or 
forcing down a door, or climbing over the roof. The 
males who may be sleeping in the outside verandah 
are immediately seized and bound. Those who are 
inside are not always so easily disposed of, because 
they will probably have been aroused by the uproar 
before their assailants reach them. In a very few 
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seconds, however, as the attacking party is invariably 
greatly superior in force, and by no means scrupu¬ 
lous in the use of their weapons, these too suc¬ 
cumb and are bound hand and foot or are otherwise 
secured. 

« 

Then commences the looting, which must be 
effected very hurriedly, for a little delay might 
suffice to bring the whole village down upon the 
robbers. A torch or two is lighted, forced 

open, every likely corner is searched. The floor 
of the huts is hastily probed or is dug up to discover 
the buried pot, which is a favourite form of safe 
for the custody of jewels or of spare cash when 
it happens that the ryot has any. Or perhaps the 
owner of the homestead is compelled by torture to 

reveal the place of his valuables: for instance he 

* 

- \ 

is rolled naked backwards and forwards over hot 

% 

ashes, or a burning torch is held under his armpits, 
&c. All the booty which can in these modes be 
laid hold of is promptly carried off, each man loading 

I 

himself with what he succeeds in putting his hands 

•i 
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upon. If tliGre is a probability of inunediate pur¬ 
suit, everyone will go his own way, and take care 
of himself, and all will meet again subsequently 
in some previously determined spot to divide the 
spoil. If there is no such danger, the dakaits will at 
once go to a place of meeting (in a j ungle if possible) 
and settle each man s share of the stolen property. 

The police are almost entirely powerless to 
prevent these outrages, and they cannot always be 
said to be successful in detecting the perpetrators 
of them. There can be no doubt that in some parts 
of Bengal the profession of a ddhait is sufficiently 
lucrative to tempt idle men to brave its risks. If 
somewhat irregular measures were not taken to 

^Rppiess it, probably it would attain unendurable 
^^knensions. Accordingly, the police may sometimes 
ke found waging a warfare against ddkaiti which is 
very characteristic. When information of a ddkaiii 

o been committed reaches the thannah, a 
I>arogaIi with a few ckauUdars goes at once to the 
spot. He satisfies himself by inquiries as to who . 
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are the reputed hadmashes of the neighbourhood, and 
then immediately arrests some one, two, or three ot 
them, such as he thinks will he most likely, under 
the circumstances of the case, to serve his purposes. 
Having thus got these unfortunate men into their 
hands, the police, by promises of pardon coupled 
with material inducements, which, in most cases, 
amount to a refined system of torture, procure them 
to make confessions and to implicate a great many 
others of the previously ascertained hadmashes. The 
next step, of course, is to arrest all these,, and to 
search their houses. At this stage* of matters the 
complainant is in a position such as to render him 
a ready toil of the pqlice. He will have a nest of 
hornets about his ears for some years to come, unless 
he succeeds in bringing a conviction home to each of 
the arrested men. So he seldom finds much difficulty 
in recognising in the searched houses articles which 
had been stolen from him. If, however, for any 
cause he cannot at first do this, the police have 

m 

recourse to a very simple expedient for the purpose 
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of assisting him. They obtain from the bazar, 
or elsewhere, articles similar to those which the 

complainant says he has lost; and, under colour of 
watching the prisoners’ houses, manage to get these 
articles secreted in or about the premises according 
as opportunity may offer itself. About this time 
the Sub-Inspector or other officer charged, as it 
is termed, with the investigation of the case, comes 
upon the ground. Also the prisoners, who have 
all of them been separately and constantly worked 
upon by the police, have generally become pliable 
enough to confess in accordance with the story 
marked out for them, and sometimes even are 
persuaded to point out (under the guidance, of 
course, of the cJiaukidai's) the very places where the 
imported articles have be<^n concealed ! These places 
are generally, for obvious reasons, -more often outside 
the accused persons’ homestead than inside, such as 
in tanks, trunks of trees, under the soil of the khet^ 
&c. But sometimes opportunity serves for placing 
the articles inside the very huts of the dwelling. 
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The Inspector on his arrival thus finds his case 
complete; he takes it before the Magistrate; the 

a 

evidence of the witnesses is written down; the 

% 

« 

articles are produced and sworn to. It seems 

that they have all been found in the prisoners* 

• # * 

. * 

possession in consequence of information or clues 

* 

afforded by the prisoners themselves, and the case 

• # 

• * 

ofuthe prosecution is overwhelming. But even the 

very last nail is riveted by the prisoners, or most 
of them, confessing in the most satisfactory manner 
possible. Thereupon they are all committed to 
take their trial at the Sessions in due course. On 
entering the prison walls the state of things changes 
very much. The committed prisoners are relieved 
from the immediate personal supervision and control 
of the police. They converse freely with one another 
and with other prisoners waiting trial; they also 

i 

communicate with Mookhtars or law agents, con- 

ceming their defence. They find that whether 

« 

innocent or guilty, they have made great fools of 
themselves by confessing at the police dictation ; 
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and the upshot of it is, that when the trial in the 

Sessions Court comes on they all plead not guilty, 

% 

and say that their former confessions were forced from 
them by the police. This, however, avails them but 
little. Their recorded confessions are put in against 
them, and the Court with the remark that prisoners 
always do retract when they get into jail, holds that 
the confessions are supported by the discovery of the 
articles, convicts the prisoners, and sentences them 
to long terms of imprisonment or transportation. 

^'hen a case of this character occurs the Sessions 
Judge is not usually quite unconscious of the police 
practices in these matters, but he is almost invari¬ 
ably, in the particular case before him (and often 
lightly), so convinced of the guilt of the persons 
whom he is trying that he is astute enough to find 
out reasons why the confessions produced in evidence 
were made voluntarily, and why the alleged finding 
of the stolen articles may be depended upon. On a 
comparatively recent occasion of this kind the Jud<^e 
said that he could not help seeing that the police 
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had behaved very cruelly to the prisoners, and had 

* 

made them illegal promises of pardon in order to 
extort confessions; but still he thought that the 
discovery of the articles on the premises ot the 

I 

different prisoners (effected, by the way, in a more 
than-ordinarily suspicious manner) entirely corro¬ 
borated and rendered trustworthy the confessions 

§ 

which were made.^ 

^ The mode of action on the part of the police, which is above 
illustrated, is a survival from former times, and is from its nature 
very difficult of riddance. The tendency of the Bengal policeman 
seems to be to force out truth rather than to find out truth. He 
is not.apt at building up a case with independent and circumstantial 
materials drawn from various sources, and would certainly never 
willingly venture to present to the court, which has to try the 
case, merely the constituent materials, leaving the court itself to 
put them togethe)'. Ho feels it necessary to take care that some, 
if not all, of the witnesses should narrate the whole case from 
beginning to end. There is also extreme readiness in the lower 
classes of Bengalis, when under coercion or pressure, as in all 
whose civilization is of a servile order, to say anything even to the 
extent of accusing themselves, which they may be led to think 
will smooth their way out of immediately impending danger; and 
this is coupled with extraordinary quickness at perceiving tlic 
existing state of matters, comprehending what will be s^re^ble to 
those who care for their information, and making their statement 
consistent therewith. The police are, therefore, naturally under 
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Little hesitation is felt even at this day in vindi- 

« 

eating family honour by taking life. Sometimes this 
is done in a most savage and brutal manner. A stor}*^ 
constructed from the facts, slightly altered, of a case 
which actually occurred not long ago will serve as 
an illustration. An' enterprising young Muhammadan, 
who had been in the habit of finding employment 
in some district remote from his native villajie, and 

O ' 

who may be called Abdool, returned home on one 
occasion for a few weeks as he had several times 
done before; and while at home he stayed in his 
family homestead, where his mother, a brother, a 


great temptation to avail themselves of means of evidence which 
lies so near to their hands, and is so entirely adapted to their 
purpose. But bad as confessions of prisoners, evidence of accom¬ 
plices, declarations of dying men, who have played' a part in 
criminal occurrences, generally are in Europe, they are for the 
cause just mentioned greatly avorse in Bengal. Tliey cannot safely 
be relied upon even as against the speakers themselves, except as 
a sort of estoppel, unless they be corroborated. As against others 
they are hardly of any value at all. If the circumstances of native 
society were not such that suspicion commonly directs the police 

to the real offenders, convictions on a basis such as that exemplilied 
in the text could not be tolerated. 
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cousin, and others resided. He visited his old friends 
and, amongst others, he seems to have been received 
with especial cordiality by the members of a Hindu 

family who may he designated as the family of one 

□ 

IQssori Mohun. Almost every evening he used to 

go to their homestead, and played cards or dice with 
them in the haithahhana up to a late hour of the 
night. One night, however, just as his home visit 

> A 

was drawing to a close, he had not done so' and he 
was sleeping in the outside verandah of the family 
hari in company with his brother, the other members 

of the family being inside the huts; about mid- 

0 

night some stranger came up to the verandah, aroused 
him, spoke to him, and then the two went away 
together; the brother who was lying asleep near him 
was partially awakened by the voices^ saw the two 
men go off in the dull light of the night, but 

4 

troubled himself no more about the matter, and 

0 

went to sleep again. In the morning Abdool was 
nowhere in the hari, and in fact was never after seen 
again. Still the members of his family did not feel 
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any anxiety about him. They supposed that he had 

for some reason gone back to the place of his employ- 

ment without giving them notice of his intentions, 

for he had on & former occasion acted precisely in 
this manner. 

Four or five days after this disappearance of 
Abdool two boys who were tending cattle grazing 
in the Tndth, found a skull lying in a short sward 
of arkar not very far from the bank of the Gan<yes. 

o 

The skull was entirely denuded of flesh, but was 
stained with recent blood, and had the teeth in the 
jaw. The news of the discovery soon reached the 
village, and Abdool s mother and brother immedi¬ 
ately went "to the spot. They suspected at once 
that the skull was AbdooFs, and afterwards became 
satisfied that it was so by reason of some peculiari¬ 
ties in the teeth. Information was sent to the 
nearest police thannah. The usual kind of investi¬ 
gation took place. Several arrests were made and 
confessions obtained. Two of these could be 

depended upon, so far as the confessing persons 


I 
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were concerned, though not further; and corrobo¬ 
rating evidence manufactured by the pohce was of 
an unusuaUy despicable character. From these con¬ 


fessions it apjjeared that what had happened was as 
follows: Kissori Mohun’s people had formed the 
notion that Abdool had become too intimate with 


a young married girl of their family, and they de¬ 
termined, before he left the village, to put him out 
of the way. So on the eve (so to speak) of his 


Mohun 


at night to invite him to play as usual; the attrac¬ 
tion was great and he went. On his arrival at the 
lari he was surrounded in the darkness by half 
a dozen members of Kissori Mohun’s family, who 
were prepared for the task ; a cloth was twisted 
round his neck by which he was dragged into the 
laUhakhana, all present feU upon him, and killed 
him by pounding him with their elbows. They 
then carried the body towards the Ganges, and m 

order to secure its rapid disappearance without 

identification, they stopped half way m the math, 

* 
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hacked it into small pieces with a dao which they 
had brought with them, put the pieces into a sack 
so carried them to the bank of the river, and there 

shot them out into the swift flowdng current. But, 

\ 

9 

unluckily for them, in the hurry, and the darkness, 
without noticing the fact, they left the skull in the 
mdih ; jackals and vultures speedily bared the bone 
and removed the features of the face, but enoush 

^ o 

« 

remained to furnish the clue, which led to the 
discovery of the savage deed.^ 

But there is a class of purely agrarian outrage, 
which is, perhaps, more common than any other 
form of rural crime. Its root lies in the complex 
relations which connect the tillers of the soil with 
one another, and with the rent-receiver. A strong 
sense of vested right unprotected by the arm of the 
law leads in India as elsewhere to the endeavour at 
vindicating it by violence. Very often a ryot, taking 
advantage of a dispute between the zamindar and 

This was the case of the prosecution ; and it was only esta¬ 
blished against one out of several persons accused. 
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« 

his neighbour, will get the plots of the latter, or a 
portion of them (probably on higher terms) trans¬ 
ferred to him at the kaclmhri^ but will be obliged 
to resort to force in order to obtain or keep the 
actual possession of them. Or one of several co- 

f 

sharers, cultivators, will pay the entire rent of a 
holding, and failing to obtain from one of the others 
the quota due from him, will forcibly prevent him 
from tilling his plot till he pays—a very effective. 
mode of coercion when it can be exercised, for the 
sowing period of the year may be limited, and not 
to till then means starvation. The following true 
narrative is an example:— 

Fakir Baksh, Somed Ali, Sabid Ali, and others, 
were co-sharers of a certain jot, or holding of land, 
as representing the different branches of what was 
originally one family. There had been a great deal 
of disputing about the shares, and when Fakir 

i 

Baksh was about to prepare his allotment for sow- 

ing, Sabid Ali, who had paid up the full rent, or at 

* 

any rate more than his share, and felt aggrieved at 
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Fakir Baksh’s refusal to recoup him, determined to 
prevent him from cultivating his land until he did 
so. In this state of things, at sunrise one morning, 
Fakir Baksh and his three kinsmen, , horned Ali, 
Sharaf All, and Imdaz AL., began ploughing with 
four yoke of bullocks, and almost immediately after¬ 
wards, while they were so engaged and unarmed 
Sabid Ali came upon them with eight or nine men 
at his back and attacked them with the intention 
of driving them off the ground. The members of 
Sabid’s Ali’s party were all armed with lattees, 
except one TaribuUah, who had a gun, and they 
therefore expected to meet with an easy victory, 
Somed Ali, however, and Sharaf, who were 
both unusually powerful young men, left their 
ploughs, and boldly facing the enemy actually 
managed to wrench a laitee each from the hands 
of their opponents. With these tliey laid about 
them so lustily and with so much skill that Sabid 
Ali and his men were forced to retreat. Close in 
their rear was a shallow IcJial somewhat awkward 
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to cross, and Taribullah, in desperation, raised his 
gun, which was loaded with small shot, fired and 
hit the advancing Somed Ali full in the chest, kill¬ 
ing him on the spot. By the same discharge Sharaf 
Ali was seriously wounded. On the happening of 
this catastrophe the affray ended. Sabid All’s 
party, thoroughly frightened at the results of the 
expedition, dispersed as best they could without 
having attained their object. 

D 

A story of much the same kind may be told 
wherein the zamindar s people figure as the aggres¬ 
sors. A mauzah, or village, had been sold in execu- 

* 

tion of a decree, and a stranger had purchased it. 
This new zamindar very soon took measures for en¬ 
hancing the rents of his ryots. He was successful in 
obtaining kcHyidydfa at increased rates from several 
ryots, but the headman of the village (inandal), 
whose example was most influential, sturdily held 
out and led the opposition. It was resolved that he 
should be coerced j so at day-break, one morning, a 
party of the zamindar’s peons and adherents, armed 
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with lattees and guns, started from the kachahri for 
the mandats homestead, with the view of capturing 


7 / 

I > T ' r 


him and carrying him off. This homestead fortu¬ 
nately was a substantial one, and the diffeicni 
were connected by pretty strong bamboo iVriCin-. 
Thus the hari admitted of being defended by a 
relatively small force. In the mandats family were 


four or five grown-up men, besides the women and 
children, and in addition to these, as it happened, 
two friends come from a distance had passed the 
previous night under their host’s roof. No one had 
left the hari when the zamindar’s party arrived. The 
latter, very largely out-numbering the men of the 
homestead, with threats of an abominable kind called 
upon the mandal to surrender, but these threats only 
nerved the mandal and his friends to resistance in 
defence of the female apartment. For a time the 
attacking party seemed unable to do anything, until 
taunted by their leader they at last made a rush, 


broke down the fence at one corner of the home¬ 


stead, and fired a gun at the men inside, of whom 
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two fell The immediate effect, however, was not 



that which might have been anticipated, for one 
of the remaining defenders promptly seizing the 
gun which had just been fired, knocked down its 
owner; two of his companions laid hold each of an, 
opponent, and the zamindar’s party forthwith de¬ 
camped, leaving three of their number prisoners in 


the hands of the mandal and his kin 
cost of the victory was severe, for it 



The 

found 


that one of the two men who had been shot was 
dead. 


In another case the mandal of a villasre had, as 

o * 

the ryots thought, been taking too much the side 
of the zamindar in certain matters, and it was 
therefore resolved in “ committee ” that he should 


be 


certain 


ryots were cliarged' with the auty of giving him a 
beating at the first convenient opportunity, and tlie 
w'hole assembly undertook to hold them harmless 
as far as money might afterwards serve to do so. A 
few days after this, one evening, when it was dusk. 



these commissioned ryots managed tn 


lilt 
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mandal as he was alone driving two or ti.o < 
cows home from the khet. They suocotdtd in - 
into an altercation with him, and beat him. h ,t\iii 


' ' ‘ ‘ * L 


I f 


him on the ground, from which lu- m vi r irL';m 

i 

rose alive. 

A last instance of rural crime may be given in i m* 


tens in 


shape of a faction fight. As frequently hapj 
some parts of Bengal, the ryots and teuure-lirihlt rs 
of a certain village and its neighbftiirliotKi w t ri- 
divided into two parties, the one consistimj df tht- 


partizans and adherents of 



e liajali, tvn-anna 


shareholder of the or ten-anna zainindar. 

as he was termed, and the other of those i 


i 


Blioses, the six-anna zamindars. One Asan 
his brother Milnick, who li\’ed 


ii 11 U 


in one lioi'icsti ad and 


held land under the Glioses, had had a quarrel witli 



relati\ 


auriai ryot on tlie Eajnli's .<ide. 


’e to the common boundarv bet 


spective plots of ground; and ; 


ween their u- 


some eft’ort leul hem: 


'“Mehytlie llajah’s people to make Asan ..ive , 
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his jote to Kalidas or to enter into zinwia relations 
with the Eaj ah. .^'^®’othi ng, however, came of this 
for many months, until one morning early four or 
five lathials of the Eajah’s party came to Asan’s 
homestead on some vaguely explained errand. Most 

of Asan’s neighbours were like himself, adherents 

* # 

of the Ghoses, but one or two and among these a 

man called Kafi Mahomed, whose hari was only 

* 

two or three hundred yards distant from that of 

Asan,. belonged to the Rajah’s faction. The lathials 

% 

apparently, not succeeding at once in their mission 
to Asan, retired for a time to the hari of their 
friend Kafi Mahomed, sending meanwhile a message 
to the Rajah’s kachahri. Two or three hours passed. 
Asan and his brother Manick, having taken their 
mid-day meal, were resting in their hari, when sud¬ 
denly an uproar occurred—four or five men rushed 
in to seize Asan and Manick, who then found some 
100 or 150 men had come up to the assistance of 

the lathials of the morning, and were approaching 

* % 

in force frorh the south side to the attack of the 
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hari. The brothers attempted to escape, and Manick 
was fortunate enough to get away ou the north ; but 
Asan was laid hold of by the men and was carried 
off in triumph to the main body of the assailu,. ts, 
who were collected on a hanga, running east and 
west on the south side of the hari. Manick then 
came up with some of the Ghose party, whom he 
had hurriedly collected, and, seeing his brother a 
prisoner in the hands of the enemy, rushed forward 
to save him. He was, however, almost immediately 
speared by two men in succession. On this Asan 
got free and laid hold of one of these men, but 
was beaten off, receiving himself a slight spear 
wound in his hand. On Manick’s falling, the cry was 
raised that a man had been killed, and as is not 
unusual on such occasions, the attacking party 
immediately fled. Manick died a few minutes after 

he was stabbed, and thus ended the conflict, as 
suddenly as it had begun. 


DMINISTRATION AND LAND LAW. 


Of course doings such in kind as those which 

r 

*- 

have been lately narrated (generally, though hot 
always), come sooner or later under the cognizance 

of the police and their English superior officers. 

* 

But the general peace of the village is, as a rule, 

preserved by the influence of the zamindar and the 

* 

jpanchayat. The English official is personally seldom 

seen in the remoter country village. The reason 

% 

V 

for this is very plain. A zillah district in Bengal, 

which is sometimes roughly compared with an 
English county, comprises an area of from two to 
three thousand square miles, and has a population 
of say from one to two million souls, while the 
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county of Suffolk, to take an exaDiple, has-, only an 
area of 1,454 square miles and a population of some 
o60,000. Now all the European officers in a wljolc 
zillah, will be one magistrate and collector, will) 
three or four joint, assistant, and deputy magis¬ 
trates, one district and sessions judge, one addi¬ 
tional judge, one small cause court, or subordinai ■ 
judge, one superintendent of police, one assisDim 

superintendent of police, and one medical officer, say 
eleven or twelve in number, of whom about one-half 
are kept by their duties at the zillah station. 

It would be impossible, in a few lines, to convey 
any very accurate idea of the functions of the ma<bs- 
trate and of the rest of the executive officers. Nor ia 
It needful to attempt to do so here. Their adminis¬ 
trative powers are very considerable. The magistrate 
and coUector especially is to the people almost a 
C5 in his distiict. His name and authority travel 

* 

the remotest corners, though be himself in his 
veathei tom's can only visit comparatively few 
lots of it in the year. And, generally, the awe in 



a magistrate or European official of any grade 


very 


It must, how¬ 


ever 4n truth be said, that the feeling of the ordinary 


villa 




affection in it; and this is by no means matter for 



su rprise 


very 


them to possess a real command of the colloquial 


vernacular. 


acquire 


r r. 


are, as we 


all know, requisite under the most 



avourable circumstances of intercourse between the 


foreigner and the people; and these do not exist 


K' 
■ 



for many civilians. Scarcely any one thus is able 


to converse easily with the ordinary ranks of the 


people. 


The Englishman, moreover, is awkward, 


cold, reserved; his hearing becomes, in the e} 


es of 


He 


P 


knows really next to nothing of the habits, stand¬ 


points, and modes of thought of the mass of the 

« 

people, though his position and circumstances too 

often lead him to entertain the opposite opinion. 

* 

Want of consideration flows from want of intimacy 
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111 ways of life and in associations which govern his 
conduct and opinions he is separated by an im¬ 
passable gulf from the people of the country. He 
stands upon a platform apart and looks down upon 
them. Tinienever he makes a movement of approach 
it is with a feeling of superiority which cannot be 
concealed. In most cases he does not care to conceal 
it. He is self-reliant. All persons around him have 
to give way to his will in the arrangements which he 
makes either for business or pastime. Too often, in 
small matters, their feelings and wishes are needlessly 
disregarded simply because they are misapprehended 
or not suspected. Cn the other hand, his probity 
and uprightness are next to never impugned. But 
the result is that he is certainly not loved. Rather 
it may be said that, to the eyes of the native, 
the English official is an incomprehensible being, 
inaccessible, selfish, overbearing, and irresistible. 

However, for the causes already mentioned, the 
great bulk of the people in the country villages have 
no personal relations with the European ofidcer of 



I 


any kind. The small zamindar, who has been before 
described, or the naib of a larger man, is commonly 

the person of ruling local importance. And there 

* 

are no taxgatherers even: ^ all the taxation of the 
country takes, the form of land-revenue, stamps, 
customs, and excise, for the assessed taxes, on the 
whole, are insignificant, and certainly never reach 

the mofussil villages. The excise tends to make 

/ \ 

the tari somewhat dearer to the ryot than it other¬ 
wise would be, a result which is hardly a grievance, 

• but it also increases the price of salt, a prime neces¬ 
sary of life, and this is a serious misfortune. The 
customs scarcely touch the ryot. Stamps, for special 
reasons, he has very little objection to, and the 

revenue is inseparable from his rent, so that, on the 

<* 

whole, with the agricultural population, the inci¬ 
dence of taxation is chiefly felt in three modes: in 
the payment of rent, in the price of salt, and in the 
stamps, needed for every proceeding in a court ot 


justice or public office, or for a copy of any paper 

* 


^ This was written before the imposition of the license tax. 
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filed in any court or office, or document of agreement, 
or receipt, &c. 

Omitting the latter as being in some degree of a 
voluntary character, the two others remain as the 
two great burdens upon the ryot. It has been ex¬ 
plained, in the foregoing pages, how extremely poor 
the ordinary ryot is, and how he depends upon the 

mahajan system for the means even of paying 

* 

his rent. It seems impossible, then, at first sight, 

to devise any method by which the public revenue 

* 

of the country can be increased by contributions 
from this class .of the community. Lately an attempt 
has been made in this directioji by the imposition of 
a road cess. The cess may be roughly described as 
a small rateable addition to tlie rent of each ryot 
which he has to pay to liis rent-receiver through 
whom it is eventually transmitted to Government, 
together with a further small addition to be paid by 

the rent-receiver himself. There are many very 
grave objections to this form of increased taxation 
intrinsically, but the fatal objection to it is that it is 


K 
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capriciously unequal; it exacts more from the ryot 
who is already highly taxed by his ^ rent than from 
him who is less so. And it is not possible, by any 

b 

general rules of exception, to bring about even 
approximate equality in this respect. 

If the amount of taxation must needs be increased, 

’ r 

it can only be done so equitably by a contrivance 

which shall have the effect of apportioning the tax 

□ 

to the means'of the payer. While the general body 
of ryots are miserably poor and can hardly bear the 
existing taxation, there are no doubt many among 
tliem who are comparatively well off, some of them 


beiii" rent-receivers, in some manner or another, as 
well as cultivating ryots; and there are besides, in 
every village, well-to-do persons, petty dealers, and 
others, of more or less accumulated means. These 
all have a margin of means which may be said to be 
at present untaxed relative to their neighbours, the 
ryots, .and which will fairly enough admit of being 
taxed if some equitable plan of making the levy 


could be discovered. 
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It might, perhaps, be imagined that something in 
the nature of an income-tax would answer this 
purpose. But the fact is that an income-tax must 
fail in India, even if it be only for the reason that 
the necessary machinery for assessing and collecting 
it is inevitably corrupt and oppressive. But pro¬ 
bably the difficulty might be overcome by making 
an assessing body out of the village pancliayaty who 
should be charged with the duty of assessing the 
means of every resident of the village above a certain 
minimum amount; and by then allotting to each 
villag(; certain local burdens of a public character, 
which should be dischavcred out of rates to be levied 
from the persons assessed under the supcrinte’idence 
of local officers. In this way some of the work 
now done at the cost of Government for local objects 
out of the national funds might be better carried out 

o 

than it is at present, and even additional work done 
by the village itself, and so the money in the hands 
of Government would in effect be correspondingly 
increased. This machinery would in particular be 
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singularly appropriate for nieetin<v 



* ^ . V 


’rAL;v^^^ Tvi. 

ifc-f - 

the emergency 


of famines.^ 

0 

Another very useful end would possibly be served by 
the creation of something in the nature of parochial 
administration.. The general tendency to eii^a^e in 


litigation might be in some measure damped by provid¬ 


ing occupation of this sort; if it be the case, as many 
well-informed persons believe, that the unquestionable 
pievalence of litigation is due to the idleness in 
which the ryot spends the larger portion of the year. 

There are, however, much more potent causes 
of litigation existing in Bengal than the leisure of 


the ryots; and as one of them, namely, the nature of 

the land tenure, very greatly affects the different 

phases of village life, some account of it will not be 
out of place here. 


In the foregoing pages^ the designation “ zamindar ” 


This suggestion was expanded by the writer in a paper read 
before the East India Association in 1877 . 

Much of the matter in the immediately following paragraphs 
appeared in a paper which was read at a meeting of the Social 
Sciened Association of Bengal at Calcutta in 1873 . 
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has been given to the person v’lio collects rents 
from ryots by virtue of any sort of right to enjoy the 
rents, and it will be presently seen that such a riojlit 
may be of various kinds and denominations. The 
system throughout all India is, that a portion of the 
rent, which every cultivator of the soil pays for his 
plot, goes to Government as land revenue. In the 
whole, the Government of India receives about 20 
millions sterling per annum in the shape of land 
revenue. Three very different modes of collecting 
this prevail in, and are characteristic of the three 
great Presidencies respectively. In Bengal the 
amount of this revenue and the method of collectiuir 
it formed the subject of the famous Permanent 
Settlement of 1793. Previously to the assumption 
of the Government of the country by the English, 
a land revenue, more or less defined in its characters 
^often spoken of as a share in the produce of 
fhe land had from time immemorial been paid 
to the established Government of the day, Hindu 
01 Muhammadan, as the case might be. The 
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collection of the revenue and its payment to Govern¬ 
ment was effected by officers who, in later days were, 
in Bengal, generally called zamindars, each being 
responsible only for the revenue of the zamindari^ 
taluq, or otherwise named district, of which he was 

certainly the fiscal head. Wliether he was anything 

□ 

more than this, whether he was regarded by the 
people as the proprietor, in any degree, of the zamin- 
dari, or whether he himself looked upon the land of 
the zamindari as belonging to him personally, are 
questions which, perhaps, cannot now be satisfac¬ 
torily answered. As a matter of fact the son, on 
the death of his father, usually succeeded to his 
father’s functions, and it was avowedly the principal 
object of the legislation effected in 1793 to turn all 

these ^^^ons into hereditary landed proprietors, 

» 

whether they were so before or not. Under the 
Permanent Settlement an engagement was entered 

into by the Government with each existing zamindar 

* 

by the terms of which, on the one hand, the zamin¬ 
dar became bound to pay a certain jama, or fixed 
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ainouDt of money, assessed upon Ids z"mrmlari rL*- 
land revenue; and, on tlie other, the Gcvernmont 
recognised him as hereditary propiietor of the land, 
and undertook never to alter his jama. At the 
same time the Government required the zarnindar ; . 
respect the rights of the cultivator of the soil. 


The results of this 


new arrangement will Ik- 


pursued presently. For the moment it may l.o 
asseited positively that the zamindar never did 
before the Permanent Settlement (and that he dor s 

not to this day) stand towards the ryot in lh<- p .A- 
tion which the English landlord occupies relu*, ■,, 
to his tenant. The area of his zamindnri 
large districts of country, and was reckoned not i„ 

(the unit of land measure = one-third ..f nn 

acre) but in communities of men, mauzahs. Tlic 
■noney proceeds of the za>nindaH were not s„ok.., 


as rent, but as the jamas Icollections) of the 
included villages. The assets of a zamiadari made 

np of the of sub-tenures, and the collections 

tte villages. ic 
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rental of an English estate. The zamindar himself 
was a superior lord enjoying personal privileges, 

and through officers, exercising some powers of local 

* 

administration. The populations of the villages in 
his zamindari were his subjects (ryots), and it is 

m * 

not until you get within the mauzah itself that you 
find any on^concerned with the actual land. Some 
comparison might he made between the feudal 
lord, his vassals, and serfs, on the one side, and the 
zamindar, his gantidars and ryots, on the other, hut 
how little the two cases of zamindar and landlord 
ever have been parallel may be perceived at once 
' from a simple illustration. When an English landed 
proprietor speaks of a fine estate he mentally refers 
-to the extent of the acreage, the fertility of the 
soil, the beauty of the landscape, and so on, not 
at all to the tenants, the labourers, or the dwelhng- 

i- 

houses w'hich may be upon the land , whereas, 
a Bengali zamindar makes a like remark, he has 
in his mind the number and importance of the 
villages which form the zamindari and their 
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respective jamas, but be takes almost no thought 
at all about the physical character of the land 

r 

% 

Whatever was the true nature of the right by 
virtue of which the zamindar exercised his functions 

and enjoyed his privileges, he made his collections 

* 

frbin the zamindari, and administered its affairs by 
means of an organization very simple and enduring 
in its character. It had its root in the village, and 

o ^ 

no doubt remains the same now in all essential 
particulars, as it was very many centuries ago. Pro- 
bably, in the beginning, the village community itself 
managed the matter of the allotment of land, and 
the distribution among its members of the liability 
to pay the zamindar’s dues. But in Bengal, long 

o ^ o 

before the English came to the country, the zamin¬ 
dar had got into his hands so much, even of that 
business, as had not been consolidated and stereo¬ 
typed by custom. The zamindar’s village kachahri 

bas been already described, or rather spoken of. 

* 

It was an office (as it would be called-in England) 
in each mauzah, with a head 


man, an accountant, 
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P 

and a field officer. The business of these men, as 
has before been said, was to keep a close eye on the 

I 

ryots, to register in minute detail the subject of each 
^an’s occupation, the payment and cesses due from 
■him according to shifting circumstances, and from 

time to time to collect the moneys so due. The 

« 

system of mmindari accounts, which these duties 
entailed has been commented upon in the passage 
where the zamindars position in the village was 
referred to. The hachahris of every five or six 
mavzahs, according to their size, were supervised 

by a superior officer (say a tehsildar) who had his 

« 

own kachakri, with its books and papers, either 

ft 

duplicates of, or made up from those of, the maiizah 


kachahris. The collections effected by the officers 

I 

of the village kachahri were handed over to him, 

o 

9 

and he passed them to a next higher officer. 

In this manner the moneys at last arrived at the 


zamindar’s own 'kachahri; out of then) he paid 

* 

the Government revenue which was due from his 


zamindari and he kept the rest for himself. 
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Zamindaris in different parts of the country 
differed very much from each other in tlieir extent 
and in .their circumstances. Ko one description 
could be given which should be true of them all. 
But the foregoing may be fairly taken to represent 
the type of the general system. 

It is apparent almost at first sight, that the 
system, though simple and complete, had a natural 
tendency to disintegrate. Each middleman was the 
apex and head of a structure precisely like the 
principal structure in form and constitution, with 
this difference only that it had a smaller basis. A 
slight disturbing force might serve either to detach 
It and so leave it standing by itself, or to put it 

t 

into an appendent condition. 

the e\ent, for instance, of the Government 
finding difficulty in obtaining all the monev which 
It required it might go direct to a middleman, who 
rvilling to make terms ior his quota, and so 
might be originated an example of a constituent 
portion of a zamindari being converted into a 
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mahal paying revenue directly to Government. 
Also tlie zamindar himself, for motives arising 
from relationship, or from pecuniary or other obh- 
^ation, might allow a middleman to retain and 
enjoy an exceptionally large proportion of the 
collections for his own benefit, might, in fact, 
leave to him the collections which centered in his 
hands, and be satisfied with the receipt from him 
of a jama only. Thus would arise a dependent 
mahal paying a jama to the zamindar which might 
be considered as part of the zamindari assets, or 
as revenue due to Government, only not payable 
dii’fictly. Again, some zamindariSy no doubt, as 
I^Ir. Hunter well describes in his Orissa, lost their 
coherence actually at head-quarters by reason of 
the head officials dividing the office management 
and care of the district between themselves, and 
so in the end coming to be recognised as the 

responsible heads of divisions. 

In these various and other like ways, long before 

the period of English legislation commenced, the 
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original simplicity of the zamindari system had been 

t 

lost; there were zamindaris and taluqs of several 
orders and designations paying revenue directly 
to Government; within these were subordinate 
taluqs and tenures converted from the condition of 

being parts of a homogeneous collecting machine 

* 

into semi-independence, and in that character paying 
a recognised jama directly to the superior kachahri 

'ft 

instead of sending on to it in ordinary course their 
respective collections. 

The practice of commuting collections, or allowing 
them to drop into jamas, was obviously so con¬ 
venient and advantageous to the parties primarily 
concerned that it was certain to grow and prevail 
in inverse proportion to the power or opportunities 
of the immediate superior or principal to insist 
upon an account. So that every subordinate jama- 
paying mahal or tenure, when established, speedily 
became a miniature zamindari, in which certain 
,‘famas were taken in lieu of collections, and the 
remaining collections were made by the old 
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machinery. Waste land grants or concessions 
were also the origin of taluqSj both dependent 

4 

and independent, and so, too, jaghir grants 
for services* 

Within the village itself an analogous process, 
for much the same reason, came into operation with 
regard to the occupation of the land. The principal 
persons of the zamindari amla^ and the headmen ol 
the ryots {mandals) or others of influence, and privi- 
le^^ persons such as Brahmans, often got recognised 

« 

as holding upon fixed and favourable terms larger 
portions,, of the village lands than they could or 
did cultivate. These, of course, they sub-let, either 
wholly or in part, and so arose varieties of jots 

and ryottee-tenures. 

And before the legislation ot 1793, the middle 


tenures, such as they then existed, depended for 
their maintenance upon usage, and the personal 
power and influence of the holder. The ryottee- 
tenures and jots were regulated by usage also, and 
bv the arbitrament of the village 'panchayat and the 
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Maine 


CoMiYiu7iities 


(Village 

of customary law, upon the footing of which such 
a system as this works, aud has shown that it does 
not involve the idea of a personal proprietaiy right. 
Indeed, it was the absence of this element of pro¬ 


prietary right which caused so pauch embarrassment 
and difficulty to the first English inquirers into 
this subject. They could not readily comprehend 
a land system in which no ^ne seemed to possess 
an absolute proprietary right to the soil. Still less, 
if possible, could they understand how the due 
relation of the different parts of the system could 
be legitimately maintained without express positive 

law. The ills and confusing^egularities which 

were the results of somewhat rude attrition between 
feudal power and customary local authority, were 
only too apparent, and the first Indian politico- 


economists sought to remove them by simply 

making the (as they supposed) already existing 

* * 

personal rights of property more definite, and 
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i 

* 

providing facilities for their enforcement by the 
arm of the law. 

With substantially this view the legislators of 
, 1793 performed theiv task ; and in order that no 
extensive disturbing force should remain, they took 
care that the amount of the Government claim upon 
the zaniindar should be fixed in perpetuity. The 
authors of the Permanent Settlement thought that 
they had thus freed the subject of property in land 
from incrustations which were merely the growth 
of a lawless time, and reduced it to its pristine 

I 

proportions ^ and they expected that the English 

arrangement of landlord and tenant, with all its 

simplicity and advantages, would assert itself at 
once. 

But in truth, nothing in the world was less likely 
to happen than this. , It could not happen until the 

zamind^r, or tenure-holder, came to look upon him- 

•* * 

self as the owner of the soil, personally interested 
in, and responsible for, its physical condition,—until 
the ultivator ceased to regard ^j^self as ryot, and 
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* 

acknowledged that he was only a contracting party. 
These contingencies are just as remote now as ever, 
and the agricultural system of Bengal, consequently 
stiU presents us with the zamindar and ryot, not 
with landlord and tenant.^ 

Nevertheless, a very important change was brought 
about by the legislation of 1793. The legislature 
then for the first time declared that the^property 
in the soil was vested in the zaniindars, and that 
they might alien or burden that property at their 
pleasure without the previously obtained sanction 
of Government; and the moment this declaration 
was made, obviously all subordinate tenures and 

o 

holdings, of whatever sort, became also personal 

a 

proprietary rights in the land of greater or lesser 
degree, possessing each within itself, also in greater 
or lesser degree, powers of multiplication. When 
the zamindar’s right had become in a certain sense 
an absolute right to the soil—not exclusive, because 


' A very close analogy to the state of things here described may 
be found in some districts of Ireland. 
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the legislature at the same time recognised rights 
on the side of the ryot—with complete powers of 
alienation, the rights of all subordinate holders were 
necessarily derivative therefrom; and the ascertain¬ 
ment, definition, and enforcement of them im¬ 
mediately fell within the province of the pubhc 

Courts of Justice. Sir H. Maine writes {Village 

* 

Com., p. 73,) “ If I had to state what for the 
moment is the greatest change which has come over 
the people of India, and the change which has 
added most seriously to the' difficulty of governing 
them, I should say it was the growth on all sides 
of the sense of individual legal right—of a right 

not vested in the total group, but in the particular 

* 

member of it aggrieved, who has become conscious 
that he may call in the arm of the State to force 
his neighbours to obey the ascertained rule.” This 
change was deliberately and designedly made by 
the legislature, as regards the zamindar ;~but no one 
at the time perceived, and very few persons since 

have recognised, that it also involved a like change 
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with regard to every one, from zamindar to ryot, 
who had practically in any degree a beneficial 
interest in the land system. Even now it is not 
uncommon to hear fall from well-informed persons 
expressions of regret that the forum of the mandals 
and the zamindar’s amla should be forsaken so much 
as it is for the kdchahri of the deputy-magistrate 
or of the Moonsiff. Ajid yet this result seems on 

reflection to be the inevitable conse3^&e of the 

. 

change effected in 1793. The first menace to any 
member of the land system necessarily brought 
him into Court to hav^^is legal position authori¬ 
tatively ascertained and asserted; and nowhere 
else could he afterwards go to have bis pro¬ 
prietary right maintained. 

A further most important consequence bearing 
a double aspect followed the change. When all 

intermediate (even to the very lowest) interests 

♦ 

became rights of property in land, not only could 
the owner of any such interest carve it as a subject 

of property into other interests, by encumbering • or 
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alienating within, the limits of the right; but even 
his ownership itself might be of that complex 

heterogeneous kind, which is seen in Hindu joint- 

□ 

parcenary, and of which some examples have been 
given above. 

p 

Let us look more nearly at the first side of this 
proposition. Eemembering that a middle tenure 
or interest below the revenue-paying zamindar 
resembles the primary zamindari and is essentially 
the right, on payment of the proper jama to a 

superior holder, to make collections from the 

* 

cultivators of land and to take the jamas from 
subordinate holders within a specified area, we see 
that as soon as the tenure is converted into a pro¬ 
prietary right, there must almost necessarily be a 
constant tendency to the creation of minor tenures. 
The owner of the smallest and lowest tenure is 
severed from the land itself by the customary 
occupation of the ryots and by ryottee-tenures, 
if there are any,—indeed the ryot holdings contain 
more of that which goes to constitute the English 
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idea of land property than do the middle tenures, 
although it is not always easy to draw the line 
which separates the two. The middle tenure of 
every degree is thus in a great measure an account- 
book matter, and is very completely represented by 
the jamahandi paper. If the owner of such a 
property desires to benefit^ child or a familv 
connection, he can do so by making hi m a mokarari 
grant, in some form, of a portion of his coUection.s. 
It would be no easy matter to describe fully the 
various shapes which such a grant is capable of 

D 

taking. It may cover a part of a village only, or 
a whole village, or many villages (according to the 
circumstances of the grantor and the transaction), 
and may convey the right to take the rents, dues, 
and jamas ' within that area by entireties; or it 


may convey the right to take a fractional part only 
of them; or again, it may convey the entireties for 

o 

some villages and fractional parts for others, and so 




ost freciuently the tenure of the grantor 


himself amounts only to a right to a fractional share 
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of the rents, ^Scc., and then his grant will pass a 
fraction of a fraction, and so on. But not only may 


a tenure-holder make a grant of this nature to some 
one whom he desires to benefit, he may do the 


like to a stranger in consideration of a bonus or 
premium. Again, he may do so with the ^ ie" to 


ensui 


on 


wa) 


'e to himself, in the sliape of the i-ent reserved 
tlie subject of grant, the regular receipt of money 

to pay his own jovia. Or he may, by 

of affording security for the repayment of a loan 

Miilv assieii to tlie 



of money niade to him, 


lender 





a zar-i-pcshyi. ticca his temire-riglit 
collections. In th(‘se or similar modes, 
tlie Bengali tenure-holder, landed projuii^tor, or 
zamindar (liowever be may be designated), is 
obliged to deal witli Ids interest when he wants t<» 

to confer a iKMiefit; and it is obvi(ms 


raise money, or 



lu eac 


h instam e (excepting tliat of out-and-out 

ia int*'rest, to which he 


sale of the entiiety 



rarely has recourse if he can avoid it) he ere 





a 


fresh set of proprietary rights. 
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And if we turn now to the second aspect of the 
case, we find it is the rule, all but universal in 
Bengal that every subject of property, including, 
of course, a middle tenure or right of any kind in 
the land system just described, is owned not by 
an individual, but by a more or less numerous 
group of persons jointly, each member of the 

group being entitled to his own share in the subject 

□ 

of ownership, and such share being capable of 
existing in any one of various, more or less com- 
plete states of separation, or division, from the 

rest. Thus, returning to an instancerfust now 

JulL 

given, suppose a fractional, say 9^ annas share 
of a grillage (the whole being considered as 16 annas), 
or of any number of villages to be the subject of 
a mokarari tenure. This may be the case in 
three or four different ways. It may mean that 
the tenure-holder has a mokarari right given him 
to the rents and dues arising out of a specified 
portion of the area of the village which is separated 
from the rest by metes and bounds, and which bears 
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* 

to the entirety the proportion of to 16. Or it 
may mean that he has the right to collect separately 
by his own amla from the ryots throughout the 

entirety of the village 9^ annas out of each rupee 
of rent. Or, again, it may mean that in certain 
parts of the area covered by the grant he has a 
sole right to the rents, and in other parts to a 
fractional portion only, so arranged that in the 
whole he gets out of 16 annas of the entire 
profits of the area. And it may further be, as it 
usually is, that it is incidental to his right to 
collect the share of rents, &c., due to him in 
respect of the tenure by his own officers at his 
own kacJuihri ; though it may also be that he has 
only the right to draw his fractional share of 
the net collections which have been made at a 
^oini-kcLchah ri belonging, so to speak, to several 

shareholders. 

But in whatever way this mokaran tenure of 
annas ot property is to be posses.sed and en¬ 
joyed, the owner of it is usually a joint-family, or 
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a group of persona representing an original joint- 
family : and all the members of the group have 

oach his own share in the tenure, which, although 

□ 

existing in a state undivided_ from the rest is 
capable of being assigned to a purchaser separately 
from them. Also, very often, each member of the 

group can, as between himself and his shareholders, 
insist upon having an actual partition of the subject 

of tenure, ^^ben this is done he becomes by him¬ 
self separately entitled to a fraction, say, of the 

supposed 9| anna tenure. For illustration’s sake 
let us take the fraction to be Jth; then his 
separate share of the rents and profits accruing 
from the area which is covered by the tenure, 
subject of course to the payment of the superior 
rent or jaina^ is ^th of 9^ annas, i.e. 1 anna 

^ pie. In this way it happens that even the 
dllage (or mauzah), the unit in terms of which 
the zamindari may be said to be calculated, comes 
to be divided into small portions; and the rent- 
'eceiver who stands to a particular ryot in the 
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• % 

% 

position of zamindar may be, and often is, a very 

small man indeed. Adhering to the instance 

« 

^ * ‘ 

already given, we may say that the ryot may 
have to pay the whole of his rent to the patwari 

I ' * 

of the 1 anna 7 pie shareholder, or to pay 1 anna 

» 

7 pie out of 16 annas of his rent to him, and the 
• remainder to the other shareholders separately, or 
in groups ; or he may only have to pay the entirety 

of his rent to the ^omt-kachahri from which each 

• • 

shareholder will get his share on division. 

This system of sub-infeudation and sub-division 

of joint-interests, accompanied by severalty of right, 

* 

prevails universally throughout Bengal. One result 

of this is a condition of complexity of landed 

» 

interests which is probably without a parallel else¬ 
where. An d a stiU more serious consequence is, 

# 

that the so-called owner of the land has the least 
possible motive for doing anything to benefit it. 
It will be seen that the rent paid by the culti- 
vator for the use of the soil does not go to ono 
person bearing the character of an English land 
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lord, but is distributed among a series of owners, 
namely, the middle tenure-holders with the revenue- 
paying zamindar at their head, each independent of 
the others, and each probably consisting of several 
persons with independent rights among themselves. 

Why should one shareholder out of this lot advance 

□ 

money for improvement, the advantage of which, if 
any, will be shared in by many others over whom 

he has no control or influence, to a greater extent 

% 

than by himself? Furthermore, under this system, 

the locally resident zamindars are very generally 

small shareholders of subordinate tenures, whose 

means are not greatly superior to those of the ^ell- 

^"do ryots, and who cannot be possessed of any 
amount of education or culture. 

So much for the situation and circumstances of 
the rent-receivers: that of the rent-payers, i.e. of 
the cultivators of the soil, deserves some notice. 
The lands of a village may be broadly distinguished 
into two sets, namely, the ryottee lands, on the 
one hand, and the zaniindar’s timal, llwmar, nij- 
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4 « 

i 

Jotf Or si 7 *”la.iids, or whatever they may be termed, 

bn the other. The ryottee-lands constitute the bulk 
• % 
of thfe villago ■ axeju They are in a certain sense 

emphaticaliy village lands; the right to occupy 

and cultivate the- soil thereof rests upon a basis 

* « 

of custom, and is in no degree derived from the 
,<..»iT>dar Sometimes the resident ryots of the 
village have a preferential claim, more or less 
openly acknowledged, to any portion of them which 
may for any cause have become vacant. In others, 
the zamindar is practically unfettered in the selection 
of a new occupant. But in all cases alike the 
occupier’s interest is looked upon as bottomed on 
something quite independent of the zamindar. 
In Bengal, it is commonly termed the ryot’s jot. 
Even when the actual possession of a plot of land 
comes, as it may come, into the hands of the 
zamindar himself, by reason of abandonment by 
the ryot, it is more than doubtful whether the 
jot interest, disappears, or its character changes. 
In short, on the ryottee lands the occupying ryot 
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p 

holds his jot, i.e. occupies the soil, by a customary 

* 

light, to which he has personally succeeded, either 

* 

D 

by inheritance from an ancestor ^^hy transfer from 
a predecessor, or by admission through the zamindar, 

He may sub-let; but it seems that„if he does so hrl" 
lessees never get any better position than that of 


being his tenants, deriving everything from him and 



going out of possession with him whenever he goes. 


This right to occupy and till ^ land may be 
of several kinds: it may, be personal only, or may 


be mheritable, or it may by custom involve. 


as 


incident to it, a power of alienation; or again, 
the zamindar may, if he chooses, create in favour 
of a ryot a perpetual inheritable right of occupation 
with power of alienation. By legislative enactment, 
actual occupation of the same land for a period of 


12 years confers upon th^ryot (if he has it not 
otherwise), a personal right of occupatiol^on pay¬ 
ment of a fair and reasonable rent; and occupation 
for 20 years at a uni/orni^&.te. of rent generally 
confers a right of occupation at that rate. A veiy^ 
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large ntmiber of ryots in Bengal have in one way 

or another acquired permanent rights of occupancy 

# 

in the land which they cultivate, but the remainder, 

a larger number, merely occupy, on payment of the 

«■ 

rents and dues which have usually been paid to 
'the zamindar’s kachdhri in respect of their land. 
These are commonly much less in rate than rents 
paid by agricultural tenants in England. Theoreti¬ 
cally, the zamindar is entitled to ask what he 

y 

thinks fit before the commencement of every year, 

and perhaps turn this class of ryot out, if he does 

\ 

not agree, but the zamindar seldom does so. 

• i 

On ziraat, khamary nij-jot, or siV-lands, in 
contradistinction to ryottee lands, the zamindar 
may cultivate the soil on his own account, if he 

chooses, or put in cultivators on any terms which 
they may agree to accept. In truth, there the 

cultivators are tenants, and the zamindar is their 
landlord in the ordinary sense of the word. The 
ownership of the zamindar is unqualified by the 
right of any one else to the use of the soil. 
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» 

In the conception of the agricultural community 

* 

the distinction between the two classes ^^land is 
substantially this, namely, in the ryottee-lands, the 
use of the soil belongs to the ryots; in the other, 
the zamindar may regulate and dispose of it as he 
hkes. 

In an early part of this description it was 
mentioned that the holdings of the village ryots 
were commonly very small In some parts of the 
country, however, jots or ryottee interests in con¬ 
siderable tracts of unreclaimed jungle, or other¬ 
wise waste land, have at times been granted, of a 
perpetual character, upon insignificant rents. The 
land, which is the subject of these grants, has 
afterwards come to be sub-let to cultivators. Under 
circumstances such as these, it seems almost im¬ 
possible to distinguish between the jol-dar, and an 
ordinaiy middle tenure-holder. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

I 

In the foregoing pages an attempt has been made 

to describe a type specimen of a Bengali village, 

0 

and the principal conditions of the life led by its- 
inhabitants. By imagining the specimen sufficiently 
multiplied an approximately correct idea of the 
entire province, or at any rate of the deltaic portion 
of it, may be reached. We should thus have before 
us a very large area of exceedingly fertile agri¬ 
cultural country, covered by a dense population and 
possessing most imperfect means, of intercommuni¬ 
cation between its parts: the whole divided into 
petty communities, each of which in the ordinary 
course of things may as a rule be said to be self 
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VII.] 


sustaining, and to manage its own affairs without 

m 

much thought of an external force. There is, at 

* 

the same time, throughout the population an all- 
pervading consciousness of a great superior power 
which may at any time become specially active, 
and which is remorseless when it interferes or is 

r 

invokefi through its courts, in matters relating to 


revenue or to land. 


The imperfection of the means of intercommuni¬ 
cation between village and village, and between one 
portion of a rural district and another, is sometimes 
laid as an inexcusable fault at the doors of the 
Enghsh administrators of this country. But it is 
not really so; although, no doubt, the Government 
might wdth proper diligence have done more in 
this matter during the last seventy years than it has. 

V 

The magnitude of the task of creating a sufficiency 
of roads in Bengal, according to an English standard 
of requirement, may be conceived by imagining the 
whole of England, except the neighbourhood of large 
towns, entirely without roads other than two or 
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three trunk lines, and a few unmetalled "hundred 

lanes*’ in the different manors, coupled with an 

* 

absence of desire on the part of the people for any¬ 
thing better. What could the efforts of the executive 
Government do in a case like this ? And in order 
to make this picture approach a Bengal reality, it 
must be added, that there is not a stone, or any¬ 
thing harder than clay, to be found in the soil of 

V 

the d elta; and that the floods of the rainy season 
weak down, and sometimes almost obliterate, such 
roadways as have not been expensively constructed 
by skilled engineers. To create in deltaic Bengal 
such a network of permanent roads as an English¬ 
man expects to find in a civilised country would 
be entirely beyond the strength of any Government 
whatever. Any considerable advance in this matter 
can only proceed from the exertions of the land¬ 
holders and the cultivators themselves ; .and as long 
as the complexity of tenures, which has already 
been pointed out, and the condition of the people, 
remains substantially that which it is at present, 
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it will be useless to look for any effort of the 
kind. 

And indeed the ordinary needs of^e in 

this respect are met by the existing state of things. 
The vehicles in use for the carriage of goods are 
boats, the heads of men and women, little tiny 
bullocks, and bambu carts of very rude construc¬ 
tion ; and df well-to-do folks travel they are carried 
in palkis and doolies, or go by boat. In the dr}’ 
season the men, the bullocks, and the carts can and 
do go almost anywhere. And the local traffic, such 
as it is, usually takes place in detail of very small 
quantities. The dana or other seed is trodden out ^ 
by the bullocks at the khaiidn almost on the plot 


where it is grown ; and both the grain and the straw 
are very easily carried to the homestead on the heads 
of the various members of the ryot’s family. Tlie 
surplus produce, if any, of the ryot which does not 
go to his mahajan passes in little items to the nearer 


^ In some districts, as in Chota Nagpore, a rude handflail is 
nsed for thrashing grain. 
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JuxtSy driid. so l)6Coni6S diffusod ovor tli6 PGighlioiiring 

% 

mauzahs, or is carried on further to the larger hats 


the mahajan and the modi affording the only village 

« 

depots^The larger hats again, or local centres of 
country produce trade, are commonly situated on 
roads or khals. The produce trader here, by his 
agents, gathers in the result of his scattered pur¬ 


chases, and sends it away in carts or boats; and thus 
the out-flow takes place very evenly, without the 
thought, probably, having occurred to any one, that 
the means of carriage admitted of improvement. 


It is often said, on occasions of scarcitv or famine, 

%/ ' 

that the stream will not reverse itself when necessary. 
But this appears to be erroneous. Manchester piece- 
goods And their way regularly by these very same 
channels to the remotest Bengal village. In some 
districts, too, there is in the normal state of thinf»-s 
aiFactual importation and distribution of grain in 
this way every year to a considerable extent, and 
there cannot be the least doubt that, as Ionas 

^ O 

the ryots are able to pay the requisite retail price. 
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IG.’ 


rnodis will succ6e(l 


in 


keeping up their stocks, whatever the local deficiency 


sually 


« 

a season of scarcity is seen to >>6 closely ayiproach- 


ing, that both the mahajaiis and modis are inactive. 

They know very accurately the extent of their 

% 

clients’ and customers’ means. The mnhajan, 

« 

although he does not, as some think, hold back for 
starvation prices the stock which is actually in liis 
golm, naturally enough declines to increase that 
atnek at oreat cost to himself, when his clients 


are already hopelessly involved in debt to him; 
and the village modi for like reason will not lay 
in a stock at abnormal prices to retail it to those 
who cannot pay for what they purchase. This state 
of things would he completely changed if neither 
the mahajan nor the village dealer had reason to 
doubt the ability of the ryot to pay a remunerating 

price for imported food. Grain w^ould then come 

» 

in, by the routes through which it ordinarily flows 
out, smoothly and imperceptibly, in obedience to 
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the attractive force of price; and probably no one 
but a most attentive observer would be aware that 
anything extraordinary was taking place. It is 
the occurrence of pauperism in the ryots, when a 
certain price ol food-stuffs is reached, which throws 
the ordinary machinery out of gear; and it seems 
to be obvious that tliis would be remedied, if by 
any external means the purcliasiug power were, 
maintained to them. It is not the purpose of these 
pages to discuss a question of jiolitical economy, 
liut it here be added that in times of scaieity 
the aetioQ of Government does not always appear 
U> .have been directed immediately to this object. 
The instiUitioD of relief works on a large scale, 
where great numbers of pyeople, drawn from tlieir 
homes, are massed together w’ithin limited areas, and 
the transportation of grain in considerable quantities 
from the outside to certain local centres, for the 
support of those engaged on these works and lor 
distribution so tar as practicable l>y the hands of 
local committee.' in the pauperized fli.stiictg, are llie 
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principal measures adopted by Government in emer- 

T 

gencies of this sort. Whatever may be the amount 

* 

* 

of the relief which can in this way be afforded 


(and no doubt it is often considerable), inasmuch as 
it is independent of the natural 
which have just been described, it might appear 


channels of supply 


9 _ _ 

at first sight to be an unqualified gain to the dis- 
tressed people. But, unfortunately, it is not so. 
Apart from the disturbance of social and economical 
relations, which is effected by large labour^Bder- 
takings of temporary duration, the preparations 
which Government has to makeior unusual work 
themselves very greatly hinder ordinary traffic in 
rural lines of route; boats and carts, &c., have to 
be collected—even impressed—in all directions, and 
become locked up, so to speak, for days and weeks, 
before they are actually wanted, in order that they 
may be certainly ready when needed. And thus, 


not only while Government is importing, but also 


long before it commences to do so, private enterprise 
is left almost without a vehicle. Moreover, the 
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Government method of proceeding, by dra^ng away 

as many persons as possible from their homes (and 
those the able-bodied rather than the infirm) as 
well as by supplying grain, directly tends to remove 
the pressure upon the village mahaja'/is and modis, 
and to make the market which they supply even 
more uncertain, and less to be counted upon, than 
it was before. And it probably may with strict 


accuracy be concluded, that as soon as Government 


announces its anticipation (^^a famine and- its 
intention to take extraordinary measures of pre¬ 
vention, all natural effort at the village end of the 
system ceases. Some of the wealthy zamindars, 
however, here and there do much to furnish an 
artificial substitute very nearly resembling it in 
effect, by causing their local amla to lay in stores 
for the benefit of their ryots. And this wholesome 
action is capable of being most extensively applied. 
The village panchayat suggested in an earlier page 
as a means of effecting an equitable local taxation 
would appear to be also an instrument which might 
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be employed for the direct stimulation of the ordinary 

machinery of supply. But as yet, unfortunately, 
this side of the great problem which the occurrence 
of a period of scarcity forces upon the Government 
has remained practically untouched. 
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the economy. 

The more primitive and less chan^^®foxE^^^ 

a 

the Singhalese agricultural community is to be found 

in the interior of the Island of Ceylon, which, as 

IS well known, in shape and position resembles a 

pear, pendent, with a slightly curved stalk to the 

southern end of the Indian peninsula on its eastern 

side. A mass of mountains rising in some instances 

to the elevation of 7,000 or 8,000 feet, bordered at 

its base with a margin of lower land which continues 

to the coast on aU sides, occupies the circular portion 

of the pear, and the elongated extension of this 

margin towards the north amounts to a moietv of 
the entire island. 

The new North Central Province which was con¬ 
stituted on the 6th September, 1873, for adminis- 
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trative purposes, mainly at the expense of the former 

Northern Province, hut with some contributions from 

the North-Western, Central, and Eastern Provinces, 

covers the mid-island portion of the northern plain, 

abutting upon, and spreading outwards to the north 
from the great umbilical knot of the southern 

mountainous district. 

The whole of this new Province may be said to be 
one vast forest. 

In looking down upon it from the top of such 
rocky eminences as Eambulla or Mehintale, which 
here and there arise abruptly out of it, or even from 
the dome of an Anuradhapura dagoba, the eye sees 
only interminable jungle in a state of nature, dotted 

very sparsely with tiny specks of yellow-green culti 

* 

vation. Some few pools of water, or tanks, may also 
sometimes be detected glittering in the dense and 
dark mass of extended forest. The hidden surface 
of the country is, however, not absolutely flat. In 
places it exhibits considerable undulation. In others 
it is broken by low ridges or rounded bosses of 
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crneiss. As a rule, the pools seem to be by origin 
merely accumulations of water in such natural de¬ 
pressions of the ground as have no outlet sufficiently 
low to drain them, a state of things which seems to 
be favoured by the forest condition of the country. 
But their depth and size have been, in most instances, 

4 

artificially increased by the expedient of an earthen 
bund or embankment, thrown across the lower side 
of the depression. In the drier seasons of the year, 
as the water bulk shrinks back towards the bund,— 
i.e. towards the deeper side,—it withdraws from the 
greater portion of the tank space, so that 'the jungle 
is enabled to flourish there (as it also does over 

the embankment itself) just as vigorously as every 

« 

other where in the surrounding tracts. The result is, 
that it is no easy task to obtain a view of a tank 
even when you are in close proximity to it. And 
when a tank is satisfactorily full, much of it closely 
resembles a circuit of flooded forest. 

Anuradhapura, the classic city of the ]\Iahawansa 
for seven or eight centuries the metropolis of the dvnas- 
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ties wliicli in succession ruled over the larger portion 
of Ceylon, and for as many left to decay under the 
powerful disintegrating forces of a luxuriant tropical 

vegetation, is very nearly the middle point of the 
new Province, and the population of the district, 
such as it is—for at the census of 1871 it only 
numbered sixteen to the square mile (the inhabitants 
of the rural villages and modern bazar all counted 
together)—has for a very long period of time, until 
lately, been preserved by the remoteness and inac¬ 
cessibility of its situation from the disturbing action 
of foreign influences of any kind, and may be safely 
taken, even at this day, to furnish us with an actual 
living specimen typical of an agricultural economy 
and civilisation which probably characterised the 

I 

Ceylon of very early times. 

The people are Singhalese, and class themselves 

with the Kandyan, or highlanders, as distinguished 

from the low-country Singhalese who border the 
coast on either side. They are of robust frame, 

commonly of fine open countenance, though some- 
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what harsh in feature, and of a peculiar yellow 
brown tint, in strong contrast to the comparatively 
slbht-limbed, black-complexioned Tamils, who are 
their neighbours on the north and east, and who, 
indeed, constitute the population of the northern 

portion of the island. 

The Singhalese language doubtless belongs to the 

Aryan group, and is apparently sprung from a 
root closely allied to the Sanscritic • prakrits of 

Northern India. But the Singhalese people them¬ 
selves generally have the appearance of being the 
result of at least an intermixture of an Aryan with 
some-- other, yellow-tinted, coarsely-built, ethnic 

element. 

It is remarkable that they are broad-shouldered, 
deep-chested,. and muscular, with a pronounced calf 
to the leg, like aU Mongolian peoples, and unlike the 
Aryans of India.^ But their most striking pecu- 


. ’ The description “ delicate in limbs and features,”, given in 
Keith Johnston’s Physical Geography, p. 321, only applies to cer- 
tain of the low country Singhalese of the maritime provinces, who 
appear to be of a mixed race. 


N 
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liarity, perhaps, is the excessive hairine-ss of both 


t 

male and female. 


The chest of the man often 


icsemhles a door-mat, and the hair of his head 

reaches low down his back, a feature which attracted 
the notice of the earliest Greek geographers. The 
lower part of the abdomen also, both in male and 

female, is profusely hairy. This extraordinary capillary 

development is certainly the reverse of what we see 
in those Mongolian peoples with wh||^ we are best 
acquainted. It seems, however, that the Ainos, a 
Turanian race on the extreme east of A.sia, possess it 
even to a greater extent than the Singhalese, and 
at th e^y at an early historical period were widely 
spread over the islands and tracts of country now 
covered by the Japanese, Chinese, and Malays. 
Can it be that the Singhalese are, by blood, in 
a large measure traceable to an Aino or a cognate 

i 

oridn, and that they owe little more than their 


language, 


literature, and religion to the invasion 


45f Aryans from Upper Bengal, of which history 
tells us ? 
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Op the other hand, the Tamil inhabitants of the 
Northern Province, un distinguish able as a vhole 
from their brethren of the mainland of India, with 
their slight build, black • skin, thick lips, open nos¬ 
trils, and coarse hair, belong unmistakably to the 

Dravidian race. 

Naturally enoucjh, too, on the marches of 

□ 

the Tamil and Singhalese districts, low caste 
villages are to be found in which no pure 

O 

type of either kind is preserved; but these are 
exceptional. 

The distribution of the popuilation of the district 
is by agricultural villages, except only the cases oi 
the petty and often ephemeral bazars which have 
sprung up at convenient places along the highway s 
—gradually as these have ^^ve been opened out 
through the forest—and which are perhans never 
kept by the Kandyans, but by low country 

Singhalese, Moormen, or Tamils. 

The principal and controlling element of the vill<ige 
is the paddy trsot or paddy field, which itself li. 
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(to use mathematical language) a function of the 
supply of water. 

Usually the field is, so to speak, attached, oi* 
appended to, a tank, and often is strikingly tiny 
relative to the size of the entire tank. It is irri¬ 
gated by the flow of water which passes out from 
the tank through a masonry culvert piercing the 
lowest part of,the retaining bund, or more often 
through a breach or cutting made in the bund itself. 
And the lie of the field will be such that the outflow 

of water can be made to flood the whole of it in a 

* 

succession of flats from the upper part of its slope 
next the tank, to the lowest and most remote from 

I 

it; the line of soil surface from side to side beinc^ 

O 

almost always horizontal throughout. According to 
the local character of the ground the field will be of 
more or less irregular shape, with its longer extension 
stretching away from the tank bund. In all other 
respects it is a simple clearing in that universal 
jungle which prevails on all sides, and which even 
covers up, as has been already mentioned, the actual 
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bund of the tank, and very much even of the tank 
bottom itself. 

With each field corresponds a garna or village 
the group of homesteads in which live the 
people who cultivate the field. It is sometimes the 
case, though not often, that a village can boast of 
more than one field. The group stands in the jungle 
by the side of the field, obscured by the trees and 
next the bund. It usually exhibits little if any 
order of arrangement. A single homestead, if its 
owner be well to do, consists of a low, thatched, 
mud-wattled hut, of perhaps two unlighted rooms 
opening upon tlie diminutive veranda which has the 
earth platform of the hut for floor, and its projecting 
eaves for a roof. In front of this hut will be small 
mud-plastered (xttawus, or roofed cylinders of wicker¬ 
work, raised upon supports (equivalent to the golas 

* 

of Bengal) for storage of grain. On one side, too, 

will stand a large open shed, with its little loft 

for cattle (if the cottier possesses any ) implements, 
curry grinder, rice pounder (the dhenki of BencTan 
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&c. Under the back eaves of the hut also will be 

« 

found a place for ploughs, the surface-smoother, 
harrows, &c. And abutting upon the little home- 
stead's curtilage, or partially enclosing it, will be a 
garden or loosely cultivated plot for fruit trees, con¬ 
diments, curry vegetables (sag of Bengal), &c. The 
w^hole is usually most ill kept and neglected. And 
the different homesteads of the village group are 
separated from each other by irrregular, ill-defined, 
muddy tracks. 

The people who constitute the inhabitants of such 
a village are related and subordinated, in a peculiar 

connection with the land, to a territorial head, who, 

□ 

in these modern days is commonly spoken of as the 

proprietor of the village, though the term does not 
seem to be in all respects accurate. This head 
doubtless is, as will be presently explained, the 
historical successor and representative of the primi¬ 
tive chieftain. He may take the shape of the 

•f 

Crown, or of a religious foundation, or of a private 
Singhalese gentleman ; and there are, nowadays, 
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certain diversities in the incidents of these three 
several cases such as render this triple distinction 
noteworthy. 

The village, field, or paddy tract, is shared among 
the families of the village in the following manner, 
namely, it is divided into portions by parallel balks 

s 

drawn across it from side to side at right angles to 
the line of water-flow. And each such portion is the 
hereditary share, qualified by the special incidents to 
be next mentioned, of some one person or family 
resident in or belonging to the village. 

The principal portion, or share, falls to, and is 
termed the Mottettiuwa (ziraat in Bengal) of the 
head of the village ; and all the other shares, 
although Idle tenure of them is permanent and 
hereditary, are charged with some obligation of 
subjection on the part of the shareholder to that 
head, i.e.^ the shareholder is in each case bound 
either to make to the head some contribution of 
produce in kind, or to render him some defined 
and specific service, domestic or agricultural. This 
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distinction of tenure, or subjection, corresponds veiy 
closely with the lahhiraj and miotti conditions of 

holding in Bengal. Only that in Bengal the raiotti 

* 

holding, i.e., the holding by contribution of share of 
produce, is the prevalent form, and the lahhiraj 
holding is the exception, while in Ceylon the holding 
by rendering of service 'nilahariya is (or rather was) 
all but universal, and the other the exception. There 
is a further difference, also, namely, that in Bengal 
the service of the lahhiraj holding is always free 
and honourable, such as that of the priest, the doctor, 
the watchman, and so on; but in Ceylon, that of the 
nilahariya is usually menial. 

It is generally the case that a plurality of 
villages have a common head, and formerly the 
household establishment and personal retinue of a 
wealthy native chieftain used to be kept up by 
a method of turns of menial service discharjied bv 

O V 

villagers, who were drawn for the purpose from 
the many villages belonging to him in due order 
upon the footing of their land tenure obligation. 
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ChaDges in the state of society have caused much of 
this to become obsolete, and the corresponding 
service tenure to become, so to speak, freehold. But 
where a Buddhist Vihara, or temple, is the head 

or proprietor of the village, as happens frequently 

* • 

in the North Central Province, the personal service 
which in this instance takes special forms, such as 
tom-tom beating on specified occasions, maintaining- 

^ O 

illuminations, thatching or doing other repairs to the 

pansala (z.e., the Buddhist priest’s residence), &c., 
is still in full activity. 

The administrative organisation which .is needed 

to secure to the head of the village the perception 

of all these service advantages and profits consisted 

of one or two officials, namely, the Gamerale, or 

emphatically the village man, the Lekham, writer 

or accountant, &c. And some of the more wealthv 

%/ 

of the shareholders in the village field, probably 
by reason of being by family origin of the same 
blood with the chieftain, hold their share by the 
service of filling hereditarily one of these offices. 
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or of yielding hospitality to the head of the village 
when he comes, or to any other visitors whom the 


village receives. 

A penuTfid or present, which has its exact equi¬ 
valent in the Bengali nazar, is due from every service 

* 

renderer upon presenting himself for the performance 
of his service, and often the like when his term of 


service is completed. 

Some services consist in doing for the village 
head such work as smiths’, carpenters’, dhobis’ work 
or even that of the doctor {Vedemle). And in the 



village these persons get paid in their turn by 

f 

their fellow villagers for the exercise of 
professional or artisan s functions and skill (when 
needed), either by labour done for them in the tilling 
of their shares of the village field, or by a quota of 
the paddy on the payer’s threshing- 
out and delivered when the harvest is com 





Other service again consists in supplym 




ge head 

O 


from the jun 


with oil, betel-nuts, or 
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JBesides ssrvices such as have been mentioned, 
leiidered to the village head alone, the exi^^encies 
of cultivation under the primitive conditions which 
obtain in the North Central Province, and indeed 
throughout Ceylon generally, necessitate certain 
combined action on the part of the villagers for 
their joint benefit, e.g. fencing the village field every 
season against the wild animals of the jungle which 
surrounds it. The whole work much exceeds any¬ 
thing that any one shareholder could execute unaided. 
And if there be a flaw in it anywhere every share¬ 
holder s plot is open to invasion. Every shareholder 
IS thus directly interested in this work, and must 
bear his portion of it in proportion to his share in 
tbe field. Similarly if any breach in the bund has 
to be filled up, or some repair to be done to it, or a 
channel to be cut across it, this is done by all the 
shareholders jointly furnishing out of their families 
or dependents, each in due proportion, a continual 

supply of labour in successive relays until the work 
is done. 
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Again, although each shareholder in the Village 
paddy field, has a certain hereditary right of pro- 

o r 

perty in his plot, and of exclusively cultivating it, 
yet the primitive method of cultivation which is 
generally pursued connects him, whether he will 

or no, in almost every step of his tilling with his 

* 

neighbours, above and below, either in a domi- 
» 

nant or a serviant character. The process of pre- 
paring and clearing the soil for the seed sowing or 
planting, of killing the weeds and keeping them 
down, and of promoting the growth of the paddy- 
plant, is from beginning to end in a large degree 

effected by the aid of successive submersions of the 

♦ 

plot, which have to be varied ae regards the depth 
of water recjuired according to . the process and the 
stage of it. There are commonly so many as three 
prolonged submersions in the course of tilling, and 
seven shorter, ones during the growth of the plant. 
And as the submergence of a relatively lower plot 
generally means the submergence of the plots above 
it, while the paddy plant cannot be depended upon to 
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grow equally fast in all the plots, therefore, in order 
that there .be no risk of one shareholder’s operations 


destroying the young plants of his neighbours, 
the usual rule is that the shareholder at the lower 
end of the field should commence the operations 


of the tilling season in his plot before any one 
else, and so get a safe start of the man next above 
him. And the like oi'der is followed by all the others 


in succession. 

If, too, in any year, either from deficiency in 
the supply of water or other cause a portion only 
of the village paddy field can be effectively culti¬ 
vated, that limited portion is taken as the w'hole, 
and is divided among the village shareholdei-s, as 
the original entirety was. And whether this is to be 


done or not is determined upon by the shareholders as 
a body. This does not now seem to be ever^^where 
known in practice, but it is provided for often enou^'h 

to 

in the newly ir,lined nanmhatra rales, at the instance 
of the villagers themselves, to indicate that it was a 

itl 

deeply rooted ancient custom. 
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There is, thus, much matter for internal ad minis- 

% 

tration in the village, in the interest of the share¬ 
holders themselves, i.e., independently of their 

« 

relations to the head of the village, which calls 
for an organisation for the purpose. And con¬ 
sequently, in addition to the officers of the village 
head, concerned only to look after, and secure to 
him his rights, there are in each village of the North 

V 

Central Province (and indeed this feature of primi- 
tive agricultural economies prevails universally), the 
vel vidahne and others chosen by the shareholders to 
control and carry out the system of fencing, plough- 
ing, sowing, shifting of allotment, when necessary, 
&c., or generally the internal agricultural economy 

of the village. 

The rice production of the irrigated fields is not 
sufficient even to form the principal portion of the 
shareholder’s support in the greater number of 
the villages of this Province. The ordinary staple 
of life is the dry grain, IwrahkoM, grown upon the 
upland as it is called, ie., on merely unwatered 


The Village Economy. 
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ground, or ground which the flow of water cannot 
be made to reach. A piece of the forest which 
surrounds the village and the village paddy field, 
is felled and burnt, and a crop of korakkan is 
raised thereon for a couple of consecutive years at 
most, when the clearing is allowed to relapse into 
jungle again; and the process is not repeated 
on the sam'e spot for another ten years at least. 

This process of cluna clearing is often done in 
the North Central Province the joint action of 
the village shareholders, under the management of 
their own officers: and sometimes the wdiole course 
of cultivation which follows is also joint, with a 
partition only of the produce. But sometimes, too, 
after the clearing is effected, the land, is divided 
and allotted pieviously to the cultivation. And 

this is always done in the case of the plots 
required for the growth of each household’s 
vegetables or curry stuff. 

In the maritime provinces this system of joint 
clearing seems to be absolutelv unknown. There 
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every one who has cJieim land, appears to own it 
absolutely and either clears and cultivates it him¬ 
self at long intervals, or gets this done for him on 
some terms of anda letting. 

A 

« 

# 

In some few instances there is, it is said, forest 
and chena' ground recognised as appurtenant to 

I 

the village, in this sense, at least, that the share- 

I 

holders of the village paddy field can, without 
question on the part of either the village head 

or of the Government, clear and cultivate in the 

* 

manner just described any portion of it at their 
discretion on the foundation of, and in proportion 

to, their village holdings. But generally the Crown 

» 

asserts a paramount claim to all jungle and waste 
land; wherever situated, which has not been before 
appropriated to actual use; and no tree can be 

felled or chena cultivated thereon except under 

■ 

license from Government. 

The actual work of tilling is usually done on 

w 

the portion of each shareholder by the hands of 
the members of his family. The occupation of 
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cultivating paddy is in an especial degree respectable, 
and has almost a sacred character. Women even 
are not worthy enough to take part in all its 
operations, and in particular they cannot be seen 
on the threshing floor—at any rate while the so- 
called hill paddy, or more highly valued sort of 

rice grain, is being threshed. 

In cases, however, such as those where the share¬ 
holder is a woman without children, or where he has 
other employment, or is well off enough to be able to 
abstain from manual labour and others of a like 
kind, it is a common arrangement that his share 

should be cultivated for him by another person upon 
the terms of this latter, the person who actually 

cultivates, rendering to the shareowner a specified 
share of the produce. This is designated a letting 
in anda, i.e. half share; and as a rule, perhaps 
almost always, the agreed upon share amounts to 

half the produce both in straw and paddy, the culti- 

% * 

vator having also to give a share to the responsible 
servant who is usually sent by the shareowner to 


o 



remain on the ground and look after his interests 
from the day of reaping to the day of partition, 
and having moreover to feed this man during the 
interval. 

Very nearly all vicarious cultivation assumes this 
shapes "for no such thing is known as the letting 
% the land for a money rent, and there is no class 
of agricultural labourers, working on the land of 
another for money hire. In truth it may be said 
that in the purely agricultural village of Ceylon 

there is practically no money in use. Perhaps the 
majority of the sharers in the village field are 
deficient in the capital necessary for carrying on the 
cultivation of their plots. They have not paddy 
enough to last them for food till next season of har¬ 
vest or for seed, or they have no plough, or no oxen. 
These they obtain when and as they are required, 
from the capitalist of the village, on the terms of 
setting apart for him on the threshing floor a certain 
stipulated quantity or share of the produce in return 
for each item of loan. In the same way (as has been 
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already mentioned) the services of the Vederah, 
or of the village blacksmith and other artizans, will 
he remunerated. And the like may be done some¬ 
times in the matter of land labour also, but the 
general custom is for neighbouring shareholders 
to mutually assist one another in this particular 
when needed. 

The head of the village is more advantageously 

situated in respect of his muttettuiua because he is 

entitled to have that cultivated for him gratuitously 

under the supervision of his officers by the turns 

of tillage service due to him from those of the 

village shareholders, whose tenures involve that 

service. And when he carries on the cultivation 

in this manner he of course appropriates the whole 

of the produce at the harvest. But he, too, often 

finds it the more convenient and even the more 

profitable course to dispense with these services, 

and to let out the land in ande, i.e., on 

terms of receiving a specified (originally half) share 
of the produce. 
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* 

The form and condition of village economy and of 

« 

agricultural industry, which has been here treated as 

I. 

D 

typical, snd which has been mainly described from 

* 

examples furnished by the North Central and Kand¬ 
yan provinces, does not of course prevail to the= 
exclusion of every other in all parts of the Island. 
Nor does it by any means always present itself, in 

f 

every instance, complete in all its features. Dis¬ 
integrating influences have been, in modern times 
at least, silently but surely at work within the 

village itself. And on the outside of it by a process 

□ 

which may be termed the converse of that which 
led to the establishment of a regal hierarchy on the 
basis of the village, the sovereign power, when once 
constituted, in ^ir'se of time became the instru¬ 
ment for generating and developing entirely new 
conditions and notions of property in land*. 






II. 

LAND TENDKE AND STATE ECONOMY. 

It is very commonly supposed that the king, 
as theoretical proprietor of all land, from time 
to time wanted to his chieftains such as Adigars, 
Dessaves, &c., tracts of land in considera¬ 
tion of the grantees rendering him military and 
civil services. That these Adigars and other 
grantees sublet the land so granted to them, 
to peasant cultivators, who paid their rent in 
services. And that it was .in this sort of de haul 
has method of proceeding that the Ceylon 
agricultural village with its peculiar incidents 
came into being. But it is not difficult to satisfy 
oneself that agricultural villages must have been 



very generally distributed over the country and must 
have attained an advanced stage of development 
before there were any Dessaves, or king, to initiate 
this process. And the safer inference from 
• seems to be that royal and feudal grants of the kind 
imagined, made in the earlier times by a chieftain 
or king to his officers or companions, were grants 
of dominion over populations, not grants of property 

in land, as we now understand it, which in truth 

□ 

is, comparatively speaking, the conception of a 
relatively modern stage of society. 

The primary result of these feudal grants was to 

-■ 

confer upon the grantee the chieftain’s customary 
rights over the villages and unappropriated lands 
which formed the subject of the grant; and so, 
doubtless, arose the Nindegama, (or village under 
private ownership) • as opposed to the royal or 
Gdbctda-gama. 

Sub-infeudation never seems to have had place in 
Ceylon to any considerable extent. In this respect the 
Singhalese land system offers much contrast to that 
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of Bengal. But there seems to be difference enough 

in the data of the two cases to account for this 

« 

diversity of consequence. Personal service, which 
was the ordinary tenure obligation of the Singhalese 
cultivator, is not so readily transferable as a debt 
of money or of contribution in kind such as the 
Bengalee raiat owed to his village chief. And 
moreover the Bengal sub-tOnures did not attain their 

O 

extraordinary modern development until after the 
Permanent Settlement had given the zamindars an 

absolute right of property in all the land of their 

« 

Zamindaries —a. right which is without parallel in 
Ceylon. Both the royal and the private seignior 

however, in the latter island, made immediate grants 

» 

of unappropriated or waste land. Some of these 
became cultivating settlements, having the grantee 
(not, be it observed, the grantor) at their head, the 
grantor having no other connection with the new 
community than the link of service which bound 
the grantee to him, and which often in course of 
time wmre out, or became unenforceable. Others 
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lands extensively in the English meaning of tlif 

word a practice which is probably spreading to the 
great advantage of the public. 


The joint family system is as conspicuous in 


Ce}lon as it is in Bengal, though perhaps family 
groups in the former are seldom seen of the laree 
dimensions which are .common enough in the latter, 
ft is, however, distinguished by a very remarkable 
feature: two, or possibly more, brothers living to¬ 
gether under one roof wiU have one wife between 
them. This is evidently a survival from an early 
stage of civilisation, and seems to point to much 
difficulty in the way of securing the necessaries of 
, and to some artificial restriction on the number 


women. The practice has been discouraged for 
luture by English legislation in regard to mar- 

t 

o6) but it is as yet by no means extinct, and still 
eaters as a curious factor in the law of inheritance. 
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I 

incidents of the English tenancy in common. But 

« 

i 

in. the details of actual daily use it varies with 
th^e subject, the custom of the district, the will of the 
most influential coparceners and other circumstances. 
The affair is managed hy the agreement, express or 

f 

% 

implied, of the whole of the adult joint sharers in the 
family property, who often separate themselves into 
smaller groups each taking its own plot of land. 

%r 

* 

The arrangement, however, for the common enjoy- 
ment, whatever it he and however long it may have 
subsisted, is liable to be upset by any dissentient 

I 

sharer claiming to have his share divided off for 

him; and indeed it is only by the exercise of this 

right of partition that a sharer aggrieved by the 

acts of his copartners can obtain relief. 

In the cases of cocoarnufor areca-nut plantations, 

of jak trees, and even of paddy fields, it is usual 

that every gathering of the crop should be made 

in the presence of all the sharers, and the produce 

then and there divided according to the shares. In 

such cases all the sharers together do the necessary 
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work incidental to the cultivation or to the keeping 
up of the plantation and constitute in fact a co¬ 
operative society. Another practice is for the 

^ ' 

1 

sharers to let out the land or plantation in anda 
either to an outsider, or to one or more of themselves. 
In this case, also, all the sharers ought to be present 
at the division of the produce, which is effected in 

two steps, i.e. first division into moieties, and then a 
division of one moiety among the sharers. 

Sometimes the enjoyment of the property is by 

tatta mam succession. The subject is supposed to 

\ 

be divided into as many equal parts as will just 

admit of the proportionate share of each coparcener 

being represented by an integral number of these 

parts; and then instead of an actual division being 

ade accordingly, and every sharer obtaining his 

Pioper number of parts, r..ch takes the entifretij for 

e same number of seasons as he is entitled to parts, 

* « 

ft viUt. if up at the end of such period of time to 
sharer who stands next in the rota, in order 
he may similarly hold it for his own number 
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of seasons; and so on for all the shareholders in 
turn. Thus if A, B, and C were jointly entitled 

to a paddy field in undivided shares proportionate 

□ 

to 2, 3 and 4, to a |th, -Jrd, fth share of the 
whole, respectively, then by this method of enjoy- 
ment A would take the whole field for two years, 
after him B for three years, and after B again L 
would take it for four years; and then the 
set of turns would be repeated in the same order, 
for successive periods of nine years, until some 
sharer should insist upon having an actual partition 

of the field. 

A similar sort of succession is adopted in some 
villages on the coast for the enjoyment by the 

villagers of the fishing grounds belonging to the 

. % 

I 

villase: these are divided into localities; and the 

o 

recognised boats of the village fish these localities 
by turns which are settled by gansahawd arrange- 
’ ment Each of these boats with its nets is a 

f 

valuable piece of property, belonging to many 
co-sharers jointly, who are commonly members of 
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one family, and have become entitled to their 

shares by inheritance^ The mode in which the 

copartners share in the earnings of a boat is 

interesting. On a day’s fishing the produce is 

drawn ashore, is divided in a sufficient number of 

lots, each estimated to be worth the same assigned 

value; and these lots are then so distributed 
that:— 


jVth, say, goes to the owner of the land on which the 

fish are brought ashore, 

Jth to those engaged in the labour, 

jth for the assistance of extra nets, &c., rendered by 

third parties in the ^process of landing and 

□ 

securing the fish, 

which together = 2 + 25 + 20 _ ^ 

100 “ 100 ’ 

and the remaining y^^ths go to the owners of the 
boat and net according to their shares therein. 


Some interesting facts of village organisation, survivals of 

early practices, are given by Mr. Nell in a valuable note which 

tonns the Appendix to Part I. of Grenier’s Beporfs (Cevlon) 
for 1874 . 
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CEYLON AND BENGAL. 

if 

The sketch, which has been attempted in the 
foregoing* pages, seems to he sufficient to disclose 
a very close parallelism between the agricultural 
village of Ceylon, and the agricultural village of 
Bengal or Upper India. The village head proprietor 
or seignior of Ceylon is the zamindar of Bengal. 
The muttettuwa of the former is the ziracti of the 
latter. The Singhalese nilakarcuya with his jpangwwCb 
or share of the village paddy field is the Bengalee 
ryot with his jot —with this difference, that the 
nilakariya^s. right in his land is almost universally 

hereditary and absolute, subject only to the rendering 

* 

of the special service to the lord, while the ryot's 
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tenure does not generally nowadays rise above a 
right of occupation with liability to variation of 
rent. Also the middlemen, or under-tenure holders 
of Bengal, are absent in Ceylon, mainly (as has been 
above suggested) because in this island personal 
service to the lord early took- the place of ^ 
original contribution of produce, or of its equivalent 
in later days, namely a money commutation in lieu 
thereof j and also possibly because the develop¬ 
ment of the Bengalee tenures was the outcome of 
an idea of property in the zamiiidari^ which has 
never yet been reached in regard to the relation 

between the nilakaraya, and the head of the Ceylon 
village. 

The cultivation in ande of the one people is also 
die precise counterpart of the hatai cultivation of 
the other. And the deputing of the right to culti¬ 
vate the soil, as distinguished from the letting out 
land as a commodity for a price, seems to charac- 

se both agricultural systems. The usufructuary 
mortgage, it may be added, which flows from this 
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conception, is tlie prevailing form of dealing with 

□ 

•both the imngmva and the jot respectively, as 

□ 

commodities. 

Lastly we see in Ceylon as in Bengal the 

» 

double set of village officers, to which the relation 
between the members of the little village republic 
fcn the onf" hand, with their lord on the other, 
gives rise, namely, the gamerale, hkhama^ kan- 
kaname answering to the naib, the patwari, the 
gomashta; and the vel vidane equivalent to the 
mandal. 

The ways of life, customs, and laws of the 
two populations are almost identical; their 
methods and behaviour in the English Courts of 
Justice the same. And the constitution and 
corporate characteristics of the Buddhist religious 
foundations agree most closely with those of the 
Bihar maths. 

Keference has already been made to the assump¬ 
tion that the existing system of land tenure in 
Ceylon is primarily attributable to grants of land 


Ceylon and Bengal. 




ade by the 


king 


as lord paramount of the soil, 


subject to conditions of service or other obligation. 


But in view of the corresponding system of Bengal 
it seems to accord better with the social facts of the 

4 

present day, and such little evidence bearing upon 
primitive Aryan civilisation as remains to us, to 
suppose that the Singhalese society first developed 
itself, clearing by clearing in separate village com¬ 
munities, isolated from each other and scattered 
over the land very much, as they even now still 
are in the existing condition of the North Central 

o 

Province. Fach cultivating settlement developed 
for itself insensibly its own internal organisation, 
all doing so after the same t}"pe, as a neces¬ 
sary consequence of the almost complete iden¬ 
tity of. materials, process, and circumstances, Iw 


which they w'ere severally affected. The aggre¬ 
gation of a plurality of villages together under 
a common head or seignior must, however, have 
very soon followed upon the establishment of 
the village organisation. After the consolidation 


p 
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of the village unit, and the complete appropriation 

m 

of the local til^g resources, a flourishing community 
woid^ throw out new settlements, or cultivation 
clearings, generally in iiie neighbourhood of the 

m 

parent village, to which they would be reckoned as 
affiliations. By marriage, too, and often perhaps by 
high-handed measures, one family would become 
the dominant and privileged family of several 
villages. And when the petty chieftain is thus 
reached, a progress of the like kind, though possibly 
displaying the larger and more regal features of fight¬ 
ing and spoliation, and involving every diversity of 
incident, leads easily to the rajah and the king. 

There is nothing, however, in this process to 
introduce any new notions of territorial proprietor- 
ship, such as those of which we of Western Europe 

find it difficult to disabuse our minds. The right to 

* 

exclusively cultivate, (whether by his own hands or 
vicariously,) and to enjoy the usufjuct of a certain 
specified share of the village culturable land as in- 
cident to his membership in the village community. 
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and subject to an ascertained obligation towards the 
village chief, constituted the extent of the villager’s 
idea of proprietorship. The chieftain himself had 
the like right in respect of his muttettuwa, coupled 
with the right to ex:act the obligations which were 
due to him from the other shareholders. .The 
common lands of the village, chiefly pasturage, 
were almost universally kept in the direct manage- 
ment of the village itself, by the hand of its officials. 
And the jungle was pretty well left to itself, un¬ 
cared for, each member of the village probably at 
first taking out of it such w'^ood as he from tune to 
time had need for, and gathering honey and other 

wild products according as he had opportunity. In 

* 

process of time, however, the chieftain, as leader in 
the constant war of the cultivator against wild 
animals, early came to have recognised privilege in 
respect to the game of the forest, and from thence 
advanced to general rights over the forests them¬ 
selves, and over purely waste lands; and on a footing 
of this kind he eventually managed to secure to 
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himself tolls for ferries, stallage in markets and 
the like. 

/ 

The larger development of the chieftain into the 
Kajah or any other form of sovereign personage did 
not bring any new proprietary element into the 
politicaLsystem. The chieftainsh^ of all the 
villages came to reside in the new centre of power, 

except so far as, either from favour or convenience, 
it might in some instances be left in the hands of 
Ihe old possessors, or bestowed upon new men, in 
either case in consideration of services to be 
rendered, or it might even be given over gra¬ 
tuitously, from motives of piety, to religious insti¬ 
tutions in hopes solely of advantages to be derived 

in a future state of existence, 

« 

In this way we arrive at a state economy in 
which the Crown is paramount village head or 
chieftain, with certain lay village heads holding 
under it, generally on obligation of military or 

t 

other service of honour, and also ecclesiastical 
village heads, similarly holding under it, though 
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without any positive obligations, and therefore 
virtually independent. 

The services and aids receivable from the lay 
headman, and the services and contributions due 
directly from the sharehv \iers of those villages, 
in respect to which no middleman existed, to¬ 
gether with the produce of the chieftain s mixittct- 
tvma lands therein, constituted the principal 
revenues and means of the supreme power 5 though 
these were supplemented, especially in relatively 
modern times, by dues of very various kinds levied 
simply by the exercise of sovereign authority. 

It is remarkable that while in the Aryan vil- 

/ 

lage system of India the obligation of the raiat 
to the zamindar almost universally took the form, 
of contribution of a specified share of the pro¬ 
duce, or the discharge of a village office, or of a 
religious duty, in that of Ceylon the contribution 
of a share of the produce is the exception, and the 
tenure obligation is far the most commonly one 
of personal service. 





□ 



THE GKAIN TAX. 



In the preceding description one universally pre- 

% 

vailing obligation, resting throughout Ceylon on the 
cultivator at the present day, has been omitted. 


namely, the obligation to pay to the Crown a tithe 

i 

or share of his paddy crop if he has any, and, in 

* 

some parts of the country, also of his other grain 

< 1 . 

crops. Many of the witnesses, both Native and 
European, who gave their evidence before the 
recent Government Grain Commission, seemed in¬ 
clined to identify this obligation with that which 
is spoken of in Manu and the other Hindu 

t 

Shasters as the duty of every cultivator to con¬ 
tribute a share of his produce to the lord or to 
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the state. And nearly all ihoiv^'iu it 


sIchkI upon 


some very ancient custom. 


Viul it can hardl> 


be 


doubted that in Ceylon 


the 


and 


m 

the liability to make special coiiti\imti< 


»] 


u> lilt* 


village 


been already .U'^ril- d 


are the equivalent, and the represenl«iti'^ 


(.f ill-A*. 


wliicli cuiupri^^^ Gi. 

modern revenue of India ; and tliat con sc q } 

of Ceylon must be ‘dtri 


Government 


buted to some other source 


And on a 


close 


to 


scrutiny of historical facts its origin upp 
be of comparatively modern date. Upon 


of 


village organisation 


to speak, the concentrataon 


in one regal person of the 


nioral rights over 


each 


of the village units 


through more than one 
forms and methods. 


;liannel, or 


those rights 
in diverse 


In very 


aeinoQs. 

has been already mon- 
many cases, as has 


gniorship 


allowed 
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foundations, free of any obligation to tlie state, the 
public advantage derivable from the maintenance 
of the religious institutions constituting ample con- 
sideiation for the alienation j in others the seignior- 
ship Avas^ granted to influential men, or to royal 
favourites or connections, in consideration of feudal 
or other services on the part of the grantee, or 
even sometimes gratuitously. 

In far the greater number of cases, however, the 
oxercise and perception of the seignioral rights was 
[Relegated to local Government officers, heads of 
districts, into which the country was parcelled, who 
were endowed with an executive or administrative 
character as representatives of the Crown, but 
who no doubt generally contrived in the end to 
make their office hereditary and to convert and 

attach to it some portion of seigniorial rights as 

# 

personal profit. 

And lastly, in very many instances villages were 
kept in hand by the Crown (held Ichas as it is 
phrased in India) for the especial support of the 
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central establishments : the mutteiuwa therein was 
service-tilled, or let out in ande, as the case might 
be, under the direction of royal servants; the pro¬ 
duce thus accruing was deposited in kind in royal 
storehouses {gahedawa)^ arsenals (awudege), or trea¬ 
suries {arramudale), according to its sort, and the 
personal services due were rendered at the palace 
or elsewhere, to meet some immediate royal re¬ 
quirement. The Crown villages or lands were 
known under various designations, as ratninda or 
ande, original Crown lands, nillapalla, those which 
had fallen into the Crown from failure of the office 
to which they were attached, mallapalla, those which 
reverted to the Crown from death of the grantee. 

The whole period throughout which the Portu¬ 
guese exercised any authority m the island was 
marked by great disorganisation of the state 
machinery. Several independent native powers 
times maintained a separate simultaneous ex¬ 
istence in the different provinces. And there 
^ but little continuity of general municipal 



administration of any kind. The village system, 
however, was still in activity, even in the low 

part of the country near the coast, i.e., the part 

* 

ot the country most affected by foreign influence 
and other disturbing forces; and it was by the 
services and contributions derivable from this 
soui'ce that, first the native powers of the low 
country, and after them the Portuguese, recruited 
their military forces and obtained the means of 
government. The Portuguese, when they had 
become supreme over the southern maritime 
circuit of the island, took up the position of the 
native kings, whom they superseded, and adopted 
their fiscal and administrative machinery as it 
stood. 

The Dutch, on the other hand, after turning out 
the Portuguese, and upon being settled in power 
throughout the maritime provinces, displaced all 
the native local heads and officials; and fheir 
Government assumed to itself the direct collection 
and benefit of the various dues, cesses, and services, 
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which the previous course of things had had the 
result of fastening upon the holder of land, as the 
incident of his tenure, to whomsoever these had 
been hitherto rendered. 

The English in assuming the government of the 
maritime provinces from the Dutch at first merely 
stepped into the shoes of their predecessors, availing 
themselves, and making use, of the services of ttiose 
who held land on tenure of service (and on that 
account duty free), also receiving at the store-houses, 
&c., the seignior’s share of produce in kind, from the 
Mallajpalla, Nillapalla, Ratninda, or Ande lands, and 
thirdly taking immediately such benefits as were 
derivable from holders of land on other and uncer¬ 
tain tenures, inclusive of, among other things, the 

i 

payment of quotas of produce, and of measures 
of paddy. 


These third set of dues were converted by Royal 


tax 


of the produce. What they previously Fere, or 
what was the territorial extent to which they related, 
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does not appear in the statute book, biit from the 
phraseology of the proclamation it would seem that 
they had respect to lands which formed the residue 
of the maritime provinces after exception made of 
the Government lands, and the lands held on 
tenure of service to Government. Evidently the 

p 

private seignior and the vihara headship had both 
alike disappeared before the Dutch. 

In the following year (1801, September 3) by 
proclamation the obligation to service on tenure 
of land throughout the maritime provinces was 

abolished (as from 1st May, 1802), and land held 

* 

duty free on account of that service was subjected to 
payment to Government of 1-lOth of the produce 
if high land, and l-5th of the produce if low land. 

At the same time the payment of J of the 
I produce in respect of NillctpcillO)) 

Batninda or Ande lands was reserved. 

But though the obligation to service was^thus 

i 

divorced from the land, power was still reserved to 

r 

the governor to exact it by special order from 
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persons of whatever caste and condition for adequate 
paj to be given therefor. The exigencies of the 
Kandyan war afterwards led to a renewal of the 
general claim of Government to the services of the 
people, this time without reference to the possession 
of land, but on the ground of custom and caste, 





the district through 'svhicli they passed. 

These enactments applied only to the maritime 
provinces of the island acquired from the Dutch. 
In 1815, However, the English also obtained by 
conquest and treaty the government of the Central 
01 Kandyan Province, which up to that time had 
been solely under the administration of native 
poweis. And in 1818, by the proclamation of the 
"1st November, it was enacted that all duties there- 
tofoie payable into the royal store-house, treasury, 

arsenal, and all duties or other taxes whatever 
were abolished, and in lieu thereof a tax of 1-lOth 
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of the produce on all paddy lands was substituted. 

« 

reduced to l-14th in certain specified Kories. 

This was evidently a step of no very discriminat¬ 
ing character. The dues and cesses which were 
abolished were payable out of very various subjects, 
and on some diversity of obligations. And the sub¬ 
stitution which is thus made for them is a general 
average levy, not even from all lands, but from all 
paddy lands. At the same time the services due in 
respect of service tenure lands, on which mainly tliis 
new tax must have fallen as well as on others, were 
retained, though it was stipulated that the services 
should be generally paid for at an established rate, 
the repair and making of roads only being, as in 
the maritime provinces, gratuitous. 

The liability of certain inhal)itants of temple lands 
to perform service to Government was also retained 
(cl. 21, of Prod.'21st November, 1818). 

On the 24th of December, 1831, I.t.-CoL Cole- 
brooke made his report to the Secretary of State 
after the inquiry into the administration of the 
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Government of Ceylon which he -and Mr. Cameron 
had been commissioned to carry out; and on the 
footin«y of this report an Order of Council dated 

12th April, 1832, declared that none of His Majesty’s 

/ 

native or Indian subjects within the island should 
be or were liable to render any service to His 
Majesty in respect to the tenure of their land, or 
in respect of their caste or otherwise to which 
His Majesty’s subjects of European birth or descent 
were not liable, any law, custom, or regulation 
notwithstanding. 

But even this proclamation contained the reserva- 

t 

tion of services to the Crown of holders of land in 
royal villages in the Kandyan Province, and the like 
for vihara and private owners in the same province. 

The results of all these measures may be sum- 
marised thus;—on taking over the maritime pro- 
vinces from the Dutch, the English found the lands 

> O 

held under one or other of three general classes 

<if tenure, namely:— 

1st. Lands held on tenure of service. 
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•r 

2 iid. lAnds li6ld in cLTidCy wtiicli W6r6 fbrni6rly 
Crown lands. 

■ 

3rd. Lands held on any other tenure, spoken 

of in the proclamation as uncertain, or clogged 
with inconveniences. 

^ And they converted tenure No. (1) into a tax 
of 1-lOth of the produce if the lands were high lands 

ft 

and 1—5th of the produce if they were low lauds; 

tenure xfo. (2) into a tax of ^ of the produce; and 

« 

tenure No. (3) into a tax of 1-lOth of the produce. 

On assuming; the Government of the Kandyan 

Province, they did not inquire into and discriminate 
the tenures there existing, but abolished at one 

all duties payable in kind to Government, 
all other duties and taxes whatever, and sub¬ 
stituted in their stead a tax of 1-10th of the annual 
L 

^T<xiuce upon all paddy lands. 

And while doing away with all services due to 
fi^vernment, as they thus eventually did, they 

P'served the services of tenants of lands in the 
royal villages of the Kandyan Province, which were 
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tacitly treated as lands still belonging immediately 
to the Crown. According to Ribeyro, Knox, and 
Valentyn, the fact seems to have been that in the 

Portuguese and earlier times there was almost no 

« 

money in the country. All trade which was not 
a Crown monopoly was effected by barter. Paddy 
was the commodity which commonly filled the 

s 

place of coin. Most of the presents which, as we 
have seen, accompanied all service, took the form 

of paddy, and nearly all obligations by way of 
remuneration or duty were discharged by a 
measure of grain drawn from the contents of the 
thrashing-rfloor at harvest. 

So that, to generalize somewhat, when the 
English came the demesne lands of the Crown, 
as they may be termed, comparatively limited in 
extent, were cultivated by tenants, upon the con¬ 
dition of rendering from J to ^ of the produce 
into the Crown store-houses; most of the remain- 
ing cultivable land of the country was held upon 
some service more or less skilled (as is described 


Q 
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4 * 

very graphically by Eibeyro). and such otner 
occupiers of land as there were, were obliged, 
without any very definite principle, also to make 
contributions of paddy, which were generally in 
lieu of, and practically stood as a money commu¬ 
tation for, some less acceptable service: and all 
occupiers alike were subjected to irregular cesses 
in kind at the time of harvest. 

The English administration reformed this state 
of things by (sooner or later) sweeping away 
ffi these obligations except that of the tenants 

I 

of the demesne lands; and by replacing them 
with a tax of 1-lOth of all the produce of the 
soil in the maritime provinces, and of 1-10th of 

the paddy in the Kandyan provinces. In the 
latter arrangements they do not seem to have 
recognised the fact that the paddy payments 
which they thus replaced by a tax of 1-10th of 
the paddy crop were in their character generally 

money commutations of dues payable in respect 
of all kinds of crop. 


The Grain Tax. 




1 The earliest mention of any tax, or any contribu¬ 
tion of the people towards tlie support of a royal 
person which is to be found in the historical* books 
of Ceylon, occurs in the Aggauna Sutta in Digha 
Nitraya, and in the commentary thereon called 

Sumangala Vilasani. 

The Aggauna Sutta is a sermon by Buddha 

himself, and the commentaiw is the work of 

% 

the well-known and learned Buddhist divine 


Buddhagosha. 

The passage in the sermon is Salinam Bhagam 

Anupa dassama/’ In English, “ We shall give a 
portion of our paddy.” 

Buddhagosha’s commentary on this is: “ May am 
Ekakassa Khettalo Amanam Ammanam Aharitva 
Tuiham Sali-bhagam dassama. Yan Jaya Kinchi 
Kammamua Katabbam Iwam Amhakam lettarat- 
thane litthati.” In English, “ We shall give you at 
the rate of ammunan of paddy from each field of 


Foi the following information I am indebted to the learned 

Unanse, Librarian of the Malagava, Kand)'. 



I 
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ours. You need not follow any trade. But be you 


our chief. 


99 







A 


sisnifies 



literally a particular kind of rice, but it is under- 

* 

stood to be intended in these places to stand for 
all grain produce. 

i No other tax, or obligation towards the governing 
Lpower is noticed. And it does not seem unreason¬ 
able to infer that this contribution of one ammunam 
of grain produce per field (whatever that amounted 

to) was nothing more than the Singhalese form, in 

■ 

the time of Buddha’s teaching, of the ancient Indo- 


Arya 


I land tenure. The growth of the system of 
services, which in modern times very largely dis¬ 
placed it, must have taken place subsequently. 
And the paddy cesses, which ultimately were often 
again super-imposed upon the services, probably 


central 


power of exaction. 

The Singhalese word otu,” by which the Govern¬ 
ment tax or claim is commonly designated, means 
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“one”; and is probably equivalent only to one 
portion, or one share, without indicating anything 
with regard to the proportion of the share to 
the entirety. 

How the proportion, therefore, of 1-10th in the 
English impost was arrived at is not very clear, 
though it seems to have been founded upon tlie 

practice of the Dutch in granting out Crown lands. 

* 

The grain tax appears consequently to be no 
older than the century, and if it be justified 
being in effect a return, under some modification, 
to the earliest and most widely prevalent form of 
national revenue which was developed from the 
basis of the village organization among the Arvan 

o o O •/ 

* i * 

races, it is noteworthy as a characteristic of the 
Ceylon Ary^ans that from the same basis they 
produced the service system in its stead. 
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FKOM THE JOINT 



VILLAGE. 


Many years ag 




ventured to describe in 


place ^ some of tbe more prominent features of the 
Hindu joint-family as they aj^bared to one who 



then recently arrived in this country. ^ A t that time 
I was unacquainted with the labours of Nasse, Sir 
H. Maine and others, who have" shoAv^Ehe true 
character of this stUl living institution and the place 


it has held in the progress of Aryan civilization. 

^ The following pages reproduce a paper which was read at a 
meeting of the Bethune Society, Calcutta, iu 1872. At that time 
the writer had no knowledge of Ceylon, and the paper has beep 
allowed to retain its original form because of the completeness 
with which it seems to account for the facts of the Singhalese 
agricultural village, to which it was not directed, as well as 
those of the Bengallee village for which its explanation is 
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* 

I may now assume that its historical value is 
generally well understood. 

On in(][uiring into the growth in India of proprie¬ 
tary rights in land, we find the joint-family at its 
very origin. The village was at first, and still is 
in a large degree, a group of such families, often all 
sprung from or appendant to a central family. They 
were seldom, however, even from the verv outset, 
all of equal rank. 

The mode in which this came about may be 

taken to be pretty accurately ascertained, for the 

♦ 

founding of a new village in waste and unoccupied 
ground has always been, even down to the present 
day, a not uncommon occurrence. In the days of 
Manu, according to the Institutes, it was quite pro¬ 
bable in any given case that persons might be alive 

* 

who remembered the foundation of the village; and 
at the present time every settlement report sent in 
to Government wiU be found to furnish instances, 
and to describe the circumstances, of newly created 

agricultural communities. We shall' hardly be 
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wong if we assume that the process which we see 
in operation now-a-days does not differ essentially 
from that which gave rise to the village in archaic 
times. I imagine that one or two enterprising 
persons more or less connected together by ties of 
relationship, started the little colony. Of these, 
doubtless, one would, in some special manner, 
be leader, and would together with his family after 
him maintaiu a pre-eminence in the new society. 
Next would come the family of the man who was 
especially learned in, or who became charge^^ith 
the care of, religious matters—precepts and cere- 


onies—in other words, who was the repositary 

of the higher law of the small community. 

Very soon other persons would be allowed to 
cultivate land, and to have place within the ambit 


of the new settlement upon terms prescribed to 
Ihem as to the situation of their allotment, per- 
foiming Work on the land of the leaders, and other 
conditions of subordination. Others again would 

Rieiely obtain the comparatively civilized shelter 
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afforded by the village against the perils of the 

» 

outside wilderness, pursuing therein convenient- 
handicrafts, or performing servile tasks. 

Land was not conceived of as the subject of 
property in the modern sense, or as belonging to 
any individual. Each village had its boundaries, 
which early came to be most precise, and the 
entire space within these belonged to the whole 



village. 



very family, however, appropriated to 



itself or became the owner of the homestead which 


it occupied, and the garden or orchard attached 
thereto, and often too its particular tank. So 
much of the land within the village boundaries as 
was needed for cultivation was apportioned among 
the recognised families. At first this was done 
merely for the year’s tilling, then at longer intervals, 
and later still only on the occasions of considerable 


families 


so on. The grazing 


ground, the waste, and the woodland (or jungle) 
was common to all alike In the early days of 
villa<»^e civilization, the agricultural element was 
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comparatively small, and it was both easy and advan¬ 
tageous that the cnlturable plots should be changed, 
as just mentioned, at more or less frequent periods. 

As, however, larger areas came to be taken into 

* 

cultivation, and increased skill and labour to be 
applied to the reclamation and culture of the soil, 

and non-annual crops to be grown, it followed natur¬ 
ally that the different families ultimately got to 
retain permanently in their hands either the whole 
or the better portion of their respective allotments.' 

The cultivation of the family plot was effected, 
as a rule, by the members of the family alone. But 
the leading family and the priest or cultured family, 
no doubt, from the beginning inherited and enjoyed 
much prestige and priority of consideration which 
enabled them to attain to a position of privilege. 
They seem generally to have cultivated more or less 
hy servants, or by the means of hatai agreements— 
agreements under wliich the tilling is done bv 

o ^ 

9- person not the owner—in consideration of a definite 
share of the produce being yielded to the owner. 
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s 

And it is not improbable that, originally at any rate, 
their servants and hatai occupants were drawn from 
the, so to speak, interloper portions of the inhabitants 
of the village— i.e. those who could not claim their 
part in the village soil by derivative rights from the 
founder. 

Thus there grew to be, even fi’om the commence- 
ment, a gradation of respectability and employment 
within the village itself; and it is especially 

n 

noticeable that there were two privileged heads of 
the village, the secular and the religious or clerical. 

As population increased and became more fixed, 

% 

the cultivation of cereals and pulses became more 
necessary and engrossing; and the value of cattle 
became greater, as being botli the cultivating power 
and the means of exchange. For reasons already 
suggested, the recognised founder’s family and the 
priests’ families, doubtless, obtained advantage's in 
the allotment of khets^ or culturable plots, both in 
regaj-fl to situation and quantity, and became the 
wealthiest meml)ers of the community— i.c, possessors 
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of the largest herds, and cultivators of the biggest 
Jchets with the least expenditure of manual labour. 
They were also the principal guides and directors of 
village affairs. And so it came about that to ownr 
and look after cattle (the symbol of wealth) was 
respectable, and, in modern phraseology, the occu¬ 
pation of a gentleman, as distinguished from the 

manual labour of the field. 

After these we have the remainder of those 
families who were entitled, as of old right, to par¬ 
ticipation in the village lands, and were essentially 
agricultural in occupation. 

And lastly there is the class of relative strangers 

or outsiders, namely, artizans and petty traders, 

□ 

followed by a servile class, hewers of wood, drawers 

A 

of water, scavengers, &c. 

Thus far we encounter no indication that any 
real approach has been made towards personal pro¬ 
perty in land. AVe have found that each family 
in time got the right to retain continuouslv 
year after year its own particular plots for 
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cultivation; or at any rate did so in the case of 
those plots which they had respectively by especial 

pains reclaimed from a state of waste, or which 

« 

had other peculiarities; and we have arrived at 

the conclusion that 'the leading families, out of 

\ 

all the families entitled to the. village lands, got 

* 

the better of th^r neighbours in these matters. 
Subsequently, again, as families broke up, it came 

to be acknowledged that the members of each had 

. ^ 

a right to distribute among themselves the family 
khets for cultivation. 

But still the proprietary conception went no 
further than this, namely, that the particular plot 
of land which the family or individual claimed was 
that part of the village land which he or it was 
entitled to cultivate, or to have cultivated for his 
own benefit. 

At the same time the business of allotment (so 
long as the practice of allotting obtained), the order 
of cultivation, the maintenance of the water supply, 
the keeping up of fences, and all other affairs of 
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common interest to the little community, were 
managed by the heads of families, entitled to 
their share of the village lands, in 'panchnyat 
assembled. 

A further development of the social system, and 
a new source of land rights, was brought about by 

t 

the attrition of village with village. 

o o * 

% 

T^ie exclusiveness of the Aryan family wa.s its 
marked characteristic. In the earliest beginnings 

O O 

* ^ 

to which we can get back, to use the words of a 

« 

recent historian of Greece,^ “ the house of each man 
was to him what the den is to the wild beast which 
dwells in it; something, namely, to which he only 
has a right, and which he allows his mate and his 
offspring to share, but which no other living thing 
may enter except at the risk of life.” The same 
spirit can be perceived animating the Hindu family 
throughout aU its stages, even down to the present 
time, and so it was necessarily the governing prin- 
p e of the group of families which constituted the 

^ Cox’s Greece, p. 13. 


1 ^ 
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village, in its relation to its neighbours as soon as 
it had any. 

Each little colony or alad held itself aloof from 
and independent of all others; jealous of its rights, 
and quick to resent, as well as to defend itself from 
encroachment. As villages thickened, causes of 
quarrel increased, for instance,^—pasturage grounds 
—reclamations — profitable jungle tracts — fuel — 

thatching grass—bamboo clumps, &c. &c.—until 
at last, it may be said, the normal relation between 
the ahoids was one of chronic hostility. 

Collision on these points led to fights, in which 

* ' 

no doubt the head of the leading family in the 
village was the director, and the different members 
of that family, both from their position and from 
their comparative independence of manual occupation, 
were the principal actors. 

The common consequence of these fights was that 
the successful party not merely vindicated its own 
riglits, but seized and occupied some of the best 

f 

lands of its antagonist, and carried off his herds. 
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* • • 

And as in those early days fighting was mainly 
an affair of personal prowess, these acquisitions 
were appropriated by those whose strong arms 
had won them. The conquered Icliets came to 
belon<^, in a new sense, to the leader of the expedi- 
tion, and those to whom he awarded them. And 
we may safely assume that he appropriated to 
himself the lion’s share of the captured cattle. 

Thus was introduced a peculiar cause of aggran- 

* ♦ 

disement of the leading family and its adherents. 
Already distinguished by family blood, by wealth, 
and by hereditary position and partial immunity 

from hard labour, they now acquired great addi- 

0 

* 

tional wealth from the outside, became possessors of 
or private, lands in foreign villages ; and above 
all became invested with that personal influence 
and authority wdiich attaches to successful fighters. 
The beaten villages, at first, probably only suffered 

I 

the loss of the appropriated khet and of the stolen 
herds. But this must have had the effect of impo¬ 
verishing some of its inhabitants, and of increasing 
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the^^umbers of the dependent population. So 
that the invaders would at once find it easy to 
.^force or procure the cultivation of their newly- 
acquired lands upon hatai terms. But cultivation 
l^by servants, or on hatai conditions, was not in itself 
novel; it was only extended as tlie result of these 
proceedings. The really new ingredient of tenure 
which came in through them was the complete 
independence of the village community even in 
theory which characterised the victor’s retentior of 
these lands. 

Results such as these, of course, tended very soon 
to give rise to fighting expeditions for their own 
sake, and upon an enlarged scale. Time and dis¬ 
tance were involved in them; and the fighters had 
then to he maintained while away from home. At 
first this would be managed out of the principal 
man’s wealth : he assigned portions of his land to 

p 

the more prominent among them, generally on con¬ 
ditions of service, and supported others out of his 

* 

own stores, flocks, and herds. Then the non-fighters 
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of the primary village would contribute rations in 

« 

kind. And next, perhaps even before this step, 
each subdued village would be made to pay a 
permanent tribute of produce in kind. 


Here we have before us the growth of a chief¬ 
tainship and a fighting class, mostly sprung in tlie 
first instance from the village founder’s family, but 
also including others who had won their place by 
the side of these through strength of arm. And 
when in this way an en^^etic and relatively 
powerful family had gained supremacy over manyj 

3 

villages, its head became a hereditary local chief, 
and.- the fighting men constituted a diminuti\'e 

m 

aristocracy, most of them actually and all re¬ 
putedly of the same blood as the chief. The causes 


which led to this development were of universal 
operation; and so, sooner or later, all villages fell 

^ o 


under this kind of dominion, and the originally free 


dhcids became subordinated in 
lajahs. Also the chiefs and 


roups to chiefs and 
rajahs v\.th their 


several little attached 


aristocracies. 



each 


heteditarilv 
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separate from th^ir people, came to te collectively 
regarded as a noble military governing race, such as 
the rajpoot of historical times. If the celebrated 
Kshatria caste ever had more reality than belongs to 
mere mention in Brahmanical pages (and it certainly 
has no reality now) it doubtless arose in this fashion. ^ 

Similarly, from those of the original settlers, 

; 

who discharged in each ahad the functions of 

priest and moral teacher, came the great clerkly 

□ 

race-caste of Brahman. They were in the first 
instance generally, no doubt, closely connected 
\vith the head of the colony himself, and like him 
obtained advantages in the allotment of land, and 
in getting it tilled for them. Thus freed from the 

necessity of manual toil, and devoted to the human- 

/ 

izing pursuit of religion, law, and advancement of 
knowledge, they ultimately came to constitute, by 
hereditary separation, a singular class of aristocracy 
—seldom wealthy, but always of vast influence in 
their several commimities. 


* See Growse’fi Mathura. 
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As their generations widened, their increasincr 

^ O 

wants were met by assignments of land made by 
the chief and others. 


And being the repositaries of all learning, and in 
possession of priestly powers, as society progressed 


they gradually monopolised all that existed in the * 

□ 

■ 

M^ay of public offices, and attained an importance 
which, as a rule, much exceeded that of an ordinary 

member of the fighting or warrior class, and closely 
approached that of the chief himself. The aggre¬ 
gate of these everywhere were Brahinavs. ° It is 


possible that out of the same materials a third here- 
ditary class, also reputed to'be of pure and unmixed 
descent from the founders of the settlement, may 
have developed itself and acquired a social status 

of privilege. For it is conceivable that besides 

* 1 ' * 

fiohting men and the teachers, some few others 
f the original settletn or their descendants may 
by good fortune in husbandry, or likely enough by 
ioimng trade therewith, have contrived to distinguish 
ftomselves in wealth above their fellows, and to 
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free themselves from the toil of agricultural labour ; 
and may at the skme time have avoided the ranks 
of the chief’s adherents. I confess I think this 
last supposition extremely improbable, for in the 
sta^re of civilisation which is here being considered 
an unlettered man of leisure and wealth could 
scarcely have found a respectable alternative to 
that which for want of a better term we may call 
the profession of arms, and which must have been 
looked upon as the gentleman s occupation. If, 
however, such a segregation could have originally 

^ ft 

taken place, and if notwithstanding the want of the 
compacting force which is incident to community 
of employment, purity of family blood could be 
maintained in this body, then like the fighting and 
the clerkly classes it would enjoy an aristocratic 
pre-eminence, and would answer to the caste which 
has been described by Brahmanical writers undei 
the designation Vaisyay but the existence of whicn, 
so far as I know, has never been otherwise evidenced, 
llie great bulk, however, of the descendants of 
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the original settlers (speaking of villages in the 
mass) were unable to rise above the common level, 
were less careful of purity of blood, or of pre¬ 
serving any mark of descent from the immigrant 
race. With them gradually came to be intermixed 
people of all kinds, aborigines, run-aways from other 

I 

rtiflkfe from cause of pauperism, feud, or otherwise, 

some of whom came to be even allowed a portion 

% 

of the village lands. 


have 


been thus effected may be concisely and roughly 


described as follows: 


immigrant and growin 


country, although 


inade up of village units, in course of time acquired 
^ a whole a certain homogeneity of physical ap- 
P«atance and of character, peculiar to itself, beiug 
Ae product of various influences, such as circum- 


Stances 


so on. 


ihe district, general habits of life of 

infiltration of foreign ingredients, and 
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f 

m 

(2.) A hereditary aristocratic class rose to the 
top of each community or people (so distinguished),. 

and established over it a domination which bore 

• # 

characteristics resembling those of feudalism in 

0 

Europe. 

(3.) And a clerkly class in substance hereditary 
known everywhere as the Brahmans, in like manner 
came into social pre-eminence, and managed to 
appropriate to itself the influence and authority of 

the priest and the teacher. 

I may venture here to say (though my opinion in 

s- 

itself is worth very little) that I quite agree with 

m 

Mr. Growse in thinking that there never was at 
any time in Indian Aryan society a hereditary 

D 

Vaisya class; and as I have already mentioned, 

* 

I cannot perceive in the conditions under whicn 
I imagine that society to have been developed any 
cause adequate to its production. Probably^ the 

Brahman, Kshatria, Vaisya, and Svdra of the 

* 

Brahmanical codes were only the Utopian class 

* 

distinctions of a prehistoric More.. 
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t 

Although there may be some difi&culty in con¬ 
ceiving the exact nature of the process by which 
the result (1) is produced, there can he no doubt, 

i 

I apprehend, that, in some stages of society at any 
rate, it is a reality of very active operation. In 
quite recent times, we have familiar to us under 
the designation of Yankee an instance of the ori- 

t 

gination, by immigration into a new country, of a 
novel and very distinct type of people, marked by 
physical and intellectual characteristics of the 
highest order. 

And a glance over the ground which is covered 
by the Aryan race in India will show, that while 
there can be no (question as to a certain community 
of race character possessed by the different popula¬ 
tions, there have also beeu at work upon them 

■I 

respectively strong local influences and special 
modifying causes. To take large divisions, it is 
impossible not to see that the population of the 
Punjab differs uniformly and materially from tiiat 
of the Kumaon, and similarly the latter again from 
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* 

t # 

the populations of Bengal and Orissa. I will make 
no endeavour now to seek out these influences and 

causes for each case, because to do so would carry 

* 

me somewhat wide of my present purpose. 

On the theory put forward, the two privileged 
classes (2) and (3) ought to be distinguished from 

the commoner local population by such marks as 

* 

purity of descent {i.e. descent preserved from the 
freer intermixture prevailing around), together with 

the relatively elevating habits a leisured hfe can 

* 

confer; and yet should participate with that popu- 

* 

lation in the general characteristics which serve 
to separate them from the population of other 
localities. And that this is so in India is, I 
think, - as a rule, abundantly apparent. In the 
Chapter of the Star of India lately held in Calcutta, 
the small groups of noblemen who stood around, 
say, for example, the Maharaja of Pattiala, the 
Maharaja of Gwalior, and the Maharaja of Bewah 
respectively, were as markedly different fiom 
each other in feature of countenance and bodily 
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proportions, and could be as readily recognised 
separately, as if the comparison were made between 
them and the like number of Englishmen. And the 
same assertion may be made relative to the Brahman. 

The general results in regard to rights of pro¬ 
perty in land, of the social progress and course of 
change which I have endeavoured to represent, 
were very simple. The village community stood 
out with great distinctness as a self-governing agri- 
cultural corporation. Every family in it except 
those which were purely servile or which had 
never becoipe recognised as sharers in the customary 
nghts, had its allotment of village land for culti¬ 
vation ; It had also the right to pasture its cattle 
over the belt surrounding the village and on other 
pasture grounds of the village, if any ; and a right to 

‘ake what it wanted of the jungle products within 
the village limits. 

Uie local chieftain had a portion of lands in all 

villages suhordinate to him which was in a 
facial manner his own, and was additional to the 
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substantial share which he had of the communal 

rights. The other members of the warrior class 

■* 

often had, besides their own village lands, an 

* 

assignment of land from the chief in some village, 

not necessarily their own, which they held in more 

\ 

or less dependence upon him. And the chief, 
further, had a ttribute of a certain portion of the 
produce of every village allotment (exclusive of 

those of the Brahman and the warrior) which he 

« 

could use as he pleased for the- support of himself 

or his followers, and which he often no doubt 

\ 

assigned pretty freely to favourites and otters on 
conditions of service and otherwise. 

f 

The chief and the other members of the warrior 
class (or feudal aristocracy) and the Brahman 
seldom or perhaps never took any personal part 
in cultivation. They either tilled their lands 
through sen^ants, or oftener allowed other persons 
to occupy and till them upon condition of yielding 
up a poi-tion of the produce, they themselves pro¬ 
bably (at least in the earlier days of the practice) 
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furnishing cattle, seed, and other agricultural capital. 
And arrangements of this kind could be altered 


by the persons concerned at their convenience. 


But the land allotment generally was an affair 
of the village, and although the ordinary village 
cultivator was obliged to pay tribute in kind in 
respect of his share to the chief, he could not be 
disturbed in the possession thereof by him. There 
never was, so far as I can discover, any assumption 
on the part of the chief of a right of possession in 
respect of the cultivators’ share of the village land 
or of a right to disturb that possession. And all 


questions of right, and all disputes witliin the village, 
were settled on a basis of custom and equity by 
the village paiu:havat, wherein the chief, either in 

person or represented hy t superior servant, had a 
^oice. In all this there is at most conceived only 
oht to cultivate land, and a deputing of that 
rigltt to another in consideration of a share in the 
produce. And little or no approach had up to 

teen made to the idea of property in 
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land as a commodity, and of. power to alienate it, 

*• 

or even to hire out the* use of it for a money pay¬ 
ment. The chief was in a sense lord of the villa^^es 

* O 

which were subordinate to him, and entitled to a 
share of the produce from every cultivator therein: 
but he was not oioner in the modern English sense, 
and had no power to dispose of the possession of 
any land except his nij, or private, land; and with 
regard to this he only had the right to cultivate by 
himself or by his servants, or to get somebody else 
to do it on condition of dividing the produce. No 
other practice was known or thought of, and it 

need hardly be remarked that in early stages of 

» 

spciety, practice or custom precedes and is the 
measure of right. 

At first sight the distinction which I am endea¬ 
vouring to draw may appear to be without a differ- 

* 

ence; the produce of the land must have been in 
effect divided much in the same way between the 
cultivators and the chief, who took tribute in kind 
as if the parties were tnie landlord and tenant. 


Fbom the 
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But ou looking closer it will be found that the 
two relations differ very materially, and that the 
oue I am dwelling upon is anterior to the latt. r 
as a matter of progress. It is especially important 
to remember that the share of produce which the 
Chief could take was not regulated by his own 
pleasure, or by the making a bargain, but by 
custom, or practice, in regard to which the village 
panchayat was the supreme authority, and that 
the Chief had no power to turn the cultivator out 

of possession. 

When these quotas of produce were in the course 
of progress turned into money payments, or their 
equivalent (an event which has not happened 

universally even yet), they still did not become 

« 

rent paid for occupation and use of land as an 
article belonging to and at the disposal of the 
person paid, but were dues payable to a superior 
nihng authority by the subjects of tliat authority. 
The Chief, though zaminder of all the land withifi 
fhe zamindary, was at most landlord (and that in 


s 
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the very qualified sense of one merely having the 

« 

rjght to dispose of the occupation and tilling of the 
soil) of so much of it as was his nij land, and 

m 

in some instances probably of the wastes. The 
machinery of this system was the zamindar’s ka- 
cTiahri, the centre of local authority, side by side 
with ^lich was the paiicliayat, i.e. the old ahad. 
self-government. 

E. I am unable to adduce the direct evidence of 
any historical writer in favour of this view, but 
there is a good deal in the old codes which tends 
to support it indirectly. 

[P" In the Institutes of Manu, not perhaps a very 
ancient compilation in the form under which it 
has come down tOv us, though probably as old and 
respectable an authority as we can go to, there is 
nowhere any mention of land as a subject of 

’‘property in the modern English sense. Private 

* • 

ownership of cultivated plots is recognised, but it 
is simply the ownership of the cultivator. The 

tti 

land itself belongs to the village. There is no 
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trace of rent. The owner' is only another name 
for cultivator. He is indeed under obligation to 
cultivate lest the Eajah’s or lord’s dues in kind be 
shortcoming. But he might cultivate by servants, 

of whose doings he knew little or nothing, or 

* 

arrange with some one else to cultivate on a 

division of crops {i.6. the, hato/l system, a form of 

« 

metayer). 

In another place of Manu we find every one 
enjoined to keep a supply of grain sufficient for 
his household for three years. And it is evident 
that almost everybody is supposed to be an actual 

cultivator. 

Although the practice of hatai is very like the 
small end of a wedge, which might have disrupted 
the primitive system, yet it did not in fact lead 

to the letting of land: and rent in any form seems 

• * 

to be altogether unknown to Mann. 

Selling of land, or even of the use of land, does 
not appear to be anywhere directly alluded to. 
Contract of sale in some variety is spoken of, but 
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nowhere, so far as I remember, in immediate 
reference to laud. Appropriating a held, giving 
a field, and seizing a field, have all a place in 
Mann’s pages, but not buying or selling a field. 
The passage in p. 303 § 114 of Sir W. Jones’s 
translation (4to. ed.) when rightly rendered, does 
not give rise to the inference that land was there 
contemplated as a subject of purchase. 

Somewhat later in time, no doubt, accordino to. 

D 

the Mitakshara, separated kinsmen had acquired 

■m 

■Jincontrolled power of disposing of tlieir respective 
shares of the family allotment. This, however, did 
not amount to a dealing with a specific portion 

a 

of land as a thing of property, but was a mere 
transfer of a pei/sohal cultivating right, incidental 
to personal status in the village community, and 

subject to an obligation to render to the lord his 

• * 

share of the produce. And for this cause it was 
necessary that the transaction should be accom¬ 
panied by apeoified public formalities: and an 
out-and-out sale was discountenanced except for 
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necessity. Moreover, when the transfer was not 
absolute, but conditional by way of security 
for the repayment of a 'debt, it always took 
the form of what is now called a usufructuary 
mortgage. 

It seems to me pretty clear that the usufruct ot 
land by actual tillage on the footing of a right of 
partnershipt in the village cultivating community, 
and not the land itself, constituted the object to 
which the words of ownership occurring in the 
Hindu law-writers relate. 

The same story is brought down to modern 
times by copper-plates of title, old sanads, and 
other evidence of the like kind. These disclose 
the pretty frequent grant or assignment of the 
right to make 'collections and other zamindari 
rights proceeding from a superior lord, or the gift 
of a plot from the waste, or out of the zamindar’s 
ziraat, to a Brahman or other deserving person. 
But I know of no instance of private transfer by 
purchase and .sale of actual land, or even of the 
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lease of land for a term of years in consideration 


of a rent.^ 

¥ 

' The land system at which we have thus arrived is 

I 

one of power or authority^ on the one side, and sub¬ 
jection on the other, rather than of property; and I 
may venture to say generally that' it is the zamindar 
and raiyat system of Aryan India at the present day. 

I have not now the time to illustrate this pro- 
position adequately by examples. The state of 

things in Bengal has been so affected by direct 

I 

^ i 

legislation, and the spread of English real property 
notions, that I cannot appeal to it for this purpose 

without more explanation than I have here space 

\ 

for. But I will venture to say that' Mr. La Touche’s 
very interesting Settlement Beport of Ajmere and 


' I am indebted to the learned Sanscrit scholar, Dr. Rajindralala 
Mitra for notice of the Sanchi tablet, of which a translation is 
<dven in the Joumal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, voL vL p. 456, 
But I do not imagine that the transaction therein spoken of was a 
purchase and sale of land as between private owners. It reads to 
me more like an enfranchisement of some sort (such as redemption 
of liabilily to pay revenue to the lord) with the view to the land 

becoming debaUar. 
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Mhairwarra, recently published, supplies facts 
which serve to establish it for that district, not^ 

witbsUnding that Mr. La Touche very often uses ^ 
language which broadly declares the State’s right of 
(yumership in all lands constituting the teiTitory 
of the State. Mr. La Touche, I admit, appears to 
employ these words “right of ownership” in their 
widest English meaningbut I do not think that his 
facts re<j^uire anything nearly so large. In his first 
passage on the “ Tenures ” of Ajmere, he says : “ The 
soil is broadly divided into two classes—khalsa, or 
the private domain of the Crown, and land held in 
estates, or baronies, by feudal Chiefs originally under 
an obligation of military service,’ and I cannot help 
thinking that he has been misled by an analogy 

o 

which his phraseology borrowed from feudal Europe 
suggests, and which, to say the best of it, is only 

imperfect. 

As I understand the report, the general result may 
be stated thus : Certain members of the village com¬ 
munity enjoy the permanently cultivated or improved 
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lands of the village by some recognised hereditary or 



customary right of cultivation, which is sometimes 
termed ownership and sometimes proprietorship; 
that if they pay the customary share of the pro¬ 


duce to the person entitled to receive it, they con- 

D 

sider themselves entitled to continue undisturbed in 
the occupation and cultivation of their land, or even 
to transfer it to another; that there is no such 
thing as the letting of land on terms of profit; that 
private sales of land are practically unknown, and 
that the sale of land hy the Civil Court (an English 
innovation) has been prohibited ’because it is so 
opposed to ancient custom as to be. incapable of 
being carried into effect; that mortgages are almost 
all of an usufructuary kind, and in Mhairwarra 

there is a kind of metayer system established between, 

* • 

the mortgagor and mortgagee; that the State, as 


representative of the former superior Chief, collects 
the revenu^which is the modern equivalent to the 

old customary share of the'produce) from the cultivators 

by certain agency machinery, and exercises other 
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#• 

recognised Chiefs riglits, except over lands in respect 
to which the Chiefs rights to collect dues, and of other 
kind, were assigned by him to minor Chiefs, de¬ 
signated as istamrardars or jaghirdais, on conditions 
of military service, or tor other consideration j that 

f 

amongst the rights so exercised by the State and its 
assignees, was the right to dispose of waste land; 
and finally, tliat although within the State area of 
collection the revenue is settled in the form ot a 
money payment, in all jaghir estates the revenue is 
collected by an estimate of the produce, and money 
assessments are unknown. 

If this concise statement of facts, drawn from 
Mr. La Touche’s report, be approximately correct, 
as I think it is, provided the report be read cleared 
of expressions which seem due merely to Mr. La 
Touche’s implied theory of original State ownership, 
it accords singularly well wdth, and justifies almost 
to the word, the proposition which I have just 

j 

ventured to make. 

And this example is the more forcible, because 
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Mr. La Touche says that the land tenures are, as 


might he expected, entirely analogous to those pre¬ 


wailing in the adjacent Native States,” an assertion 
which the result of my own personal inquiries 


enables me . to confirm. 





nd system and the modern form of absolute right 




of ownership of land \vhich obtains in England, will 


ifr 


drawin 


4 

at which, the latter diverged from the former. 


Ill Europe the course of change • from the initi< 


villa 



j 

,-0 * 


game in character as that which occurred in India, 
but it early exhibited a very remarkable difference, 
the conflict of villages the strongest party did not 



limit itself, I imagine, as appears to have, been the 

a 

case in the East, to making appropriations from the 
waste, a^d to imposing a produce— tribute on the 
cultivators of the defeated village, leaving them 
L otherwise undisturbed in their possessions and in 

L " 

e affairs ; but it turned 

h * 


villa 
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the cultivators out of their land, taking the culti- 
vation into its own hands, and reducing the former 

cultivators to the condition of labourers or serfs. 

□ 

The root of the village government and admims- 
tration was thus destroyed; and in place of the 
produce tribute was substituted a dominion over 
the soil—a difference which was all-important, 
and pregnant with the most weighty political 
consequences. 

D 

There was stQl, I conceive, at this stage no idea 
of ownership of, or property in, land, other than the 

idea of right to cultivate, no ide^of right to land 

Ji 

independent of the purposes of cultivation or other 
actual use of it. Thus the dominant party, by its 
leader and chief, took over the cultivation, distri¬ 
buting it probably in parcels amongst themselves," 

m 

the Chief no doubt ultimately getting by far the 
largest share, and being especially the authority to 

distribute, while the subjected p3ople became bound 

■ 

to labour for their masters, and on this condition 
were allowed to retain or occupy a homestead—-and. 
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so to speak, subsistence—plot of land. From this 
be*^innin^^ grew up tbe manor, corresponding in some 
de<^ree thou<^li remotely, to the oriental Tiiauznh^ or 
villao'e. The lord’s demesne, or cultivation, com- 

D 

prised the bulk of the land, or at any rave the best 
of it; some portions of land became the cultivation 
of free men of the lord’s race or belonging alhed to 
him by military ties and by blood, and the rest was 
the subsi'nce land of the serfs, bound to labour on 

f 

the lord’s land.^ From tbe serf holdings again, at a 

lat^Tperiod, the copyhold tenures developed. 

But mUTwhile and for a Ion- time the lord was 
only owner of his land in the sense of cultivator and 
user of it. He cultivated his land in his various 
manors through the intervention of a bailiff m each 
manor. In the course of social and economic change, 
the expense of this vicarious management became 

so great as to leave little or no profit for the 
^^ind a new expedient suggested itself. The 

j mr-H. ^ 

For the freemen’s obligations to the lord, se 
paper in a recent number of the FortnigMly Jtevie'U}- 
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was dispensed with, and the cultivation of the land 
was given out in portions to the more substantial 
serfs and others, on the terms of the lord providing 
the cattle, implements, and other cultivating capital 
(including seed grain), and the cultivator (now 
become farmer) remunerating the lord partly by 
money payments and partly by a s^are of the 

produce. 

In some parts of Europe this 1® to a permanent 

system, but in England it did not last long. 
The farming class speedily acquired capital enough 
to find themselves in cattle, &c., and to take in 

hire the cultivation or use of the land for a simple 
annual payment of money, i.c. rent. And thus 
the ownership of land became permanently dis¬ 
tinguished from the use and cultivation ot it under 

o 

contract with the owner; and the landlord and 
farmer became two grades of persons dealing with 
the same commodity, namely, the. owner of it un¬ 
skilled in using it, and the hirer of it for' use. 

On the other hand, those serfs who did not 
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succeed in rising to the position of the farmer in the 
end sunk to be mere labourers, subsisting solely on 
wages earned by doing for the farmer, and under his 
directions and control, the manual work of tilling 

the soil. 

As long as right to land was inseparably asso¬ 
ciated with personal use of it, there was no thought 
■of alienating it at the will of the person to whom 

%ie»use belonged, but when it became a mere 

* 

commodity, which was only valuable for as much, 
as it would bring on being let out, then of course 
it also became freely alienable like anv other 

commodity. 

This stage seems never to have been reached in 

the conrse of the purely oriental development. It 
is ^wever, hardly too much to say that in India the 
tendency of the natural economic and social forces 
of the country, if allowed, free play and given time, 
would have been to make the land a commodity m 

r- 

the hands of the village cultivator, or perhaps even 
of the mahajan, rather than in those of the zamindar. 
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But in Bengal the Permanent Settlement which 
gave an artificial right to the zamindars and the 
English civil courts which recognise the power of 
alienating every personal right capable of definition. 

t 

have introduced disturbing forces of immense efiTect; 

and it would be rash indeed to attempt to foretell 

□ 

the ultimate result which may be expected in the 
course of progress if the Legislature, should not again 
interfere. All that can be safely said is that the pre¬ 
sent is eminently a period of transition. The political 
consequences to which I just now referred would 
alone afford a very large subject for discussion. 

m 

In the East, under the village s^tem, the people 
practically governed themselves, and the contest for 
power among the Chiefs of the noble class was 
mainly a struggle for command of the Tcaclmliri 

t 

talils, the contents of which were spent in personal 
indulgence, royal magnificence, and splendid monu¬ 
ments to the glory of the successful competitor. 

In the West, such government of the people and 
administration of public affairs as there was, fell to 
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the lord and his courts. There were no-collections, 
and a great portion of the means of maintaining 
and working the machinery of authority had to be 
obtained by some system of levy and taxation.- 
Thesetwo differing sets of conditions led neces¬ 
sarily to mtrinsically different political developments; 
and the^presence of Turkey in Europe has caused the 
comparative analysis of them to be deserving of 
more attention than it has yet received. 
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NOTE A. 



After the text was written, the following memo- 

% 

randum was received by the author from Baboo Bam 
Sundar Basack, of Dacca. It very clearly describes 
the means of agricultural families in Eastern Bengal, 
and deserves to be printed in full:— 


Ordinary ryots may be divided into three classes in 

consideration of their household assets. ■ 

# 

Is^.—Those who cultivate fifteen bigas and upwards 
and have a family, say of one or two brothers and 
four or five grown-up sons. 

^nd .—Those who cultivate about eight or ten bigas 
and have about three or four male adults in the 

A 

family. 

3rc?.—^Those who have one son or brother or nobody 
to assist them and cannot therefore cultivate more 
than four or five bigas. 

T 2 
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Often a ryot having no other adult male in the 
family to assist him has capital enough to employ 
■ labourers, in which case he belongs to the first or 
second class. 

The number of first class ryots is very small, of 
second class there is a larger number. The majority 
belonjsr to the third class. 

Below the third class there is a large number who 
may be regarded as labourers more properly than as 
regular cultivators, who have one or two bigas of land, 
but sustain themselves and family principally by 
working for others on hire. 

The first class have generally four thatched houses 
in good condition to inclose the quadrangle together, 

with three or four out-houses to serve as the dhen- 

* 

kighur, cowshed, and gola. The principal one among 

^ n 

the four houses inclosing the quadrangle generally 
cost Rs. 30 or 40, the labour being supplied by them¬ 
selves. The other houses cost generally about B>s. 20 
or 25. On the whole, therefore, the amount spent on 
the erection of the houses belonging to such a family 

mav be valued at Rs. 150 or 175. 

%/ 

In a second class family the number of out-houses 
besides the four forming the quadrangle is not more 

than one or two. On the whole their value may oe 

* 

estimated at Rs. 100 or 125. 

A third class ryot has one or two houses with a 

* 

cowshed, or one or two single thatched houses to serve 
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as kitchen, dhenkighur, &c. The value of these houses 

may be put down at Rs. 30 or 40. 

These values are estimated at the cost of erection; 
if sold in good condition they generally fetch less 
than those amounts, but their sale price varies ex- 
ceedingly in consideration of their condition, situation, 

and demand, &c. 

W 

A. first clsiss ryot li3;S gonorBilly brRSS kB-lsij tlii60 or 

four lot^iliSj fonr or fiv© tliQ^lS'Sj on© or two bfi-tis^ on© 

bouglina, on© or two iron pans. ^ 

Tb© quantity of brass forming those utensils would 

be about twelve or fifteen seers. When bought the 

4 

cost per seer varies from Re. 1 8a. to Rs. 2. W^hen sold 
the price varies from annas 12 to Re. 1 4a. p^r seer. 
On the whole the value of these utensils may be put 

down at Rs. 20. 

The iron basins and one or two china plates in 
the case of Muhammadans, and country earthenware 
pots and dishes, may be valued at a couple of rupees. 

Baskets and other utensils made of bamboos or 
cane-work, such as jhakee, dalli, kula, dalla, and katta 
(^t^) dhama, or ndeasure of capacity, may be 

valued at one rupee. 

^ Kalsi—large water-pot. 

Lotah or pali—a tumbler. 

Thalas—plates. 

■Bati—a cup. 

Boughnas—brass vessels. 
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In the case of second class ryots the total quantity 
of brass would be about eight or ten seers, and may 
be valued at Ks. 8 12 or 15. The other class of 


may 


brass 


3a third class ryot has generally one or two 

« 

lotahs, one or two thalas, sometimes a boughna. The 



total quantity may be put down at five seers and 
valued at Rs. 8. 

earthen andBfoamboo-work utensils may be 
estimated at Rs. 2, i.e. the same as the second class; 
for the want of brass utensils has to be supplied by 
larger number of these. 


g ryots of the first class a few only have any¬ 
thing like the sinduk, which is an invariable accom- 

b of the house of a trading class in the village. 
The price of one varies from Rs. 16 to 20, Instead of 
the regular family sinduks,^ most of the ryots of this 
class have one small chest of mangoe or other inferior 
wood, and one or two petaras (constructed of matted 
). The price' of these varies from Rs. 2 to 4, and 


,the petaras also cost the same amoimt. In addition 
to these, most ryots or their females have one or 
two small wooden or tin boxes to keep cash, orna¬ 
ments, or other valuables. The price of these would 

i 

be about a rupee and a half. On the whole, therefore, 
the total value of these chests, boxes, &c., may be set 


down at Rs. 6 or 8. 


^ Sinduks—wooden phests. 
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Second class families have generally a potara and a 
small box or two valued at about E-s. 3 or 4. 

Third class ryots may be said not to have any of 
these, except jhaels or small petaras in some cases, 
valued at about a rupee and a half. 

The general custom is to keep the valuables hidden 
in earthenware pots kept either under the ground or 
outside. 


With the exception of a very few, the ryots have no 

* 

chowkees or charpoys, the general custom being with 
the ryots in churs to have fixed manchaus or fixed 

m 

bamboo platforms, tfec., in the case of ryots living in 
Ashali land to spread moulas, hoglas, chatais, patees 
or sowp on the floor at night for the bedding. A 
moula cost about thi*ee annas, and a patee or sowp 

six or eight annas. The number depends on the 

• » 

number of persons in a family. One rupee for each 

m 

family may be taken as the average value of spreadings 

for all classes of ryots. -AJJ ryots use chhalas or gunny 

bags to sit upon, which are, when occasion requires, 
used also to hold grains. 

There are seats of various kinds made of bamboo 
slips, canes, and splinters of betel-nut tree, and of small 
planks called peera 1) or low stools. These are so 

small in size that they can hold only one man on e^ich. 
Each ryot, male or female, has two dhutees ^ of 


(Dhutee) a piece of Manchester cloth, kuowTi in the 
bazaar as longclotli or Americaii drill. 
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coarse Manchester cloth for ordinary use while out of 
work about twelve feet long and three feet broad. Besides 
these well -to-da families, especially the females among 
the^^ have country sharees and zenana coats, and men 
chaddars, sometimes peerans. For the winter season 
the elderly men and women have chaddars of thick 
cloth, while at work they use very narrow and short 
gamchas or worn-out clothes turned into smaller size. 
There is no difference among the different classes with 
re^ct to the clothes possessed by a family except so 
far as depends upon the number of individuals m 
each. The average value of clothes belonging to each 
individual, male or female, may be set down at Ks. 2. 
In a ^st class family consisting of about twelve per¬ 
se's, four of whom may be left out of consideration, in 
consideration of the different persons wearing the same 

clothes, the ^alue may be put down at K-s. 15 or 1C. 

In second class families consisting of about seven per¬ 
sons, of whom three may be left out of consideration, the 
average value of clothes niay be put down at Rs. 8 or 9. 

5ftfe"(Sari) a piece of cloth put on by women having borders 

of different colours. 

(Chadars) or sheet—a piece of American drill or long 

cloth measuring about nine feet in length. 

(Peeran) or shirt—a coat newly introduced into fasliion 

of American drill or longcloth. 

(Gamcha) or napkin, or a piece of cloth short in b 

and length. 

(Kantha) quilt stuffed with rags. 
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In third class families consisting of two or three 
individuals, the value of clothes may be put down at 
Rs. 4 or 5. 

In addition to these Rs. 3, 2, and 1 may be taken 
the average value of leps (quilt), kanthas, and 
pillows belong to a family of first, second, and third 
class ryot respectively. 


Adult males use no ornaments. 


sometimes 


brass or silver bangles for the hands and mandulees 
or patta to hang from the neck. Women use orna¬ 
ments * of various kinds made of gold or silver and 

of brass. On the whole, the value of orna- 


sometimes 


ments belonging to a first class family 
down at Rs. 40 or 50. Women whose 


living, when Muhammadans use churi of silver or of 
lac, and when Hindu, a pair of shell bracelets. 

Second class family about Rs. 30, and third class 
family about Rs. 10 or 15. 


•1^ (Nath) a ring for the nose. 

(Besar) an ornament himg from the nose. 

(Dana) beads for the neck used by Hindus, but %’^ery 
seldom. 

(Kalse) for arms. 

^1^1 (Balia) bangles. 

(Mul) or kharu-anklets. 

(Churi) bracelet used by Muhammadans. 

(Hash) a large ring round the neck. 
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In the cookhouse * there is scarcely any article ex- 
cent pata and jmta for grinding condiments in addition” 

■9 W 

to brass and earthen pots. These, along with dJmnki, 

\ 

ukti, and mosal (a large wooden mortar and pestle), 
may be valued at about Rs. 3. in each family. 

Ryots generally keep, according to their circum- 
stances, quantity of rice, mus^rd, &c., for consumption 
during the year, and seeds for next year s cultivation. 
The value may be set down for. a first-class family, 
Rs. 90 or 100, for second class, Rs. 40 or 50, for a 

m- 

third class, Rs. 25. 

A first class family possesses about eight or ten cows 
and bullocks, sometimes a couple of goats or sheep. 
In the case of Muhammadans a number of fowls. A 
second class family possesses four or five cows, and a 

third class, two or three. 

« ^ 

The value of cattle in a first class family may be 

' (Pata)—a flat stone. 

(Puta)—a stone mullar. 

(Ghotee)—a brass or earthen water-pot. 
irt^^ (Raing) —an ’i^rthen pot used in cooking rice. 

(Patil)—an earthen basit* used in cooking curry. 

■fjTl (Shara)—an earthen cover for a pot, 

(Jhajree)—an earthen vessel for straining water when 
washing rice, &c. 

■*131 (Hatta)—an iron or wooden ladle or spoon used in cooking. 

(Bowlee) an iron tongs used in catching pots when warm, 
(Tagaree) a wooden bowl for holding things cooked. 
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put down at lis. 70, in a second class family, Rs. 40, 
and in a third class family, Rs. 20. 

A first class family possesses about eight or ten 
ploughs and three or four harrows, valued at Rs. 8, 


The value for a second and third class 

0 

be put down at Rs. 5 and 3 respectively. 



may 


A first class family possesses generally three daos, 

I 

four or five kachees, two kodalees or spades, one 
khuntee (a digging hoe) and an axe. The value may 
be put down at Rs. 5. 

Second and third class families possess tKese articles 
in less numbers, and the value may be put down at 
Rs. 3 and 2 respectively. 

The ryots living in low lands and fields, <tc., watered 

by annual inundation, and on river side, have srener- 

ally a dingee (a small boat), the value of which may 
be set down at Rs. 10 to 30. 


first and ■ second class ryOts only possess such 
dingee, but third class ryots very seldom. 

With respect to the large class below the third, it 
may be said generally that they have a single house, 
a brass lota or thalla, or a stone or wooden plate and 
cane or bamboo basket, &c., and nothing in the way 
of a sinduk or charpoys; one or two mats and kanthas 
and pillows and a couple of dhutees, a plough, a har¬ 
row, a dao, a kodalee, a kachee and sometimes a cow 
or two. The value of all these in average -may be 

estimated at Rs. 25. 











TahU shovmig the total value of property possessed by diffmnt Classes of Ryot. 
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NOTE B. 


A FDLL representation of a jama bandi in its com- 
pletest form could only be given on a folded page of 
inconvenient size, but perhaps some idea of it may be 
convey-ed by the following explanation. 

Suppose a given ryot to be one Moti Lall Gopi, and 

the different items of his rent for the current year 
to be exhibited thu.s •_ 


Description of land. 


Sali, rice land, fii-st quality.. 

;Ditto, second quality 

Ditto,, third quality ... 
Bamboo 

Waste ... . 

Homestead 

Compound 

Excavation . 


• • ♦ 


• • # 


1 

Quantity. 


Rate. 


o 

O 

mi 

Rs 

. As, 

P. 

2 10 0 

4 

0 

0 

1 1 0 

- 3 

0 

0 ■ 
0 

0 7^ 0 

9 

4 

1 0 6 0 

15 

0 

0 

0 2 15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 0 ( 

20 

0 

0 10 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 54 0 

1 

0 

0 

4 14 15 
__ 1 


* • * 



Amount 
of Rent. 


As. P. 

10 0 0 

3 2.2 
0 13 10 

4 8 0 

0 2 4 
10 0 
0 12 0 
0-4 8 

20 11 0 


I 


In the jama bandi all these will be given in paraUel 


columns 


_ -- 6^' ^ tne name, 

^ ext come W columns containing respectively, 

of th quantity, rate, and rent in respect 

a 1 , rst quality; then four more for the Sail, 
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STOond quality, and so on; in all, this will make thirty, 
three colonms; then will come a column for the total 
quantity of land, mOimly, four bigas, fourteen cottas, 
Bfteen gandas; after this the column for the total rent; 
next again two columns for the total land and total rent 
for the previous year; then a column for the amount 
of rent paid in respect of that year; then a column 
for arrears, and finally a column for the total rent 
due, say forty columns altogether. And there may 
be even more thaia this number, if, as is the case m 
some zamindaries, the alteration in each particular item 
of tod, as compared with the corresponding item of 

the preceding year, and alteration in the rates of rent, 
if any, and also the different subjects of arrears are all 
entered separately. And if the jama baadi is that 
made on behalf of an undivided shareholder of a tenure, 
all the separate shares, the amount payable by each 

ryot towards each of them, and so on, will 
given in proper columns. The names of the ryots are 
written in succession, one under the other, and all t e 
columns are appropriately filled up against each name. 
Against a subtenure-holder only the name o is 
tenure, the amount of the rent, and the portions payable 

to each shareholder, are entered. 

The jama bandi thus furnishes at a glance all the 

facts in classified detail, relevant and incidental to 

the collection of the rent of the estate for the cufrent 


year. 
































GLOSSARY. 


% or ridge, dividing one plot of cul¬ 

tivated ground from another—generally very narrow, 
but sometimes broad enough for a trackwav. 

Amla .—The servants or oflBcers, either individually or col¬ 
lectively, of a zamindar’s kachahri or estate-office. 

ArTiar .—A kind of pulse {cytisus cajari) grown for food. 

Asan, or Ashan .—A square piece of carpet. 

Sadmdash .—One who is disreputable. 

Bahangi .-—A bamboo furnished with cords at each end, by 

* 

means of which luggage is carried slung across the 
shoulder. 

Ba'xthakhanah .—The sitting-room, or public portion of a 
native dwelling-house. 

Bdri .—A dwelling-house—homestead. 

Bau .—Young married girl. 

Bhadra log .—Respectable well-to-do people. 

Bhdt ,—Boiled rice. 

4 

Bigha. A measure of land: in Bengal it is equivalent to 
about one-third of an acre. 

Bonti. A broad sickle-shaped knifeblade, fixed vertically 

. I ' ‘ 


U 
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into a heavy wooden stand. In use, the stand is held 
firm by the feet, and the fish, vegetable, straw or other 
article to be cleaned, sliced, or cut up, is with the hand 
duly worked against the concave cutting edge thus 

made fast. 

Proto .—-A self-imposed exercise of a devotional character- 


obligation, vow. 

Chadr, or Chadar. —A sheet, or cloth. 

Charpoy. —A frame of wood, having a web of tape or cord 
stretched across it, and resting upon four short legs. 
Chauhidar.—Th^ village watchman, or constable. 

Chela. —A disciple of a Mohant. 

Chittha .— Memorandum—name of a business book used in 
the management of a zamindar’s property, in which 
measurements and other like information are entered. 
Chulha.—k fireplace built up of clay. 

Cotorie. — See Kauri. 

Daftarhhana.—kn office or room in which books of account 

and registers are kept. 

Dahi. —Thickened milk. 

I}6.rm. —Grain. 

Ddhait.—One, of a gang of robbers. 

Ddhaiti. —Gang robbery. 

—Split peas, or any other split pulse. 


Daldn. —Hall. 

Dao. —Billhook, or cleaver. 

Dear hl—Aixteroom at the entrance door or gateway of a 

house, where tlrie daftarkhana usually is. 

The rice plant, or the rice grain unhusked. 

_An instrument, which in its essential parts is a 
pestle and mortar ; it ia d.ieny used to husk and clean nee. 
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Dhoti. —The cloth worn round the loins. 

Gaddi. —A seat. 

Gamla. —An open earthen vessel. 

Ghara. —A necked, narrow-mouthed, earthen vessel. 

Ghdt .—The landing slope, .or steps, on the bank of a river, 
or of a tank, the pass up a mountain or ridge of hills, 
sometimes the line of hill itself. 

Godla.—One who keeps cbwe and sells milk. 

Gola. —A hut, or place in which grain is stored ; generally 

circular in form. 

Gomashta. —Generally agent, one who carries on business for 
another—a zamindar’s servant employed in collecting 
village rents is often so called. 

Gour. —See Gurh. 

Gurh. —Coarse sugar of date tree, &c., hardened into a cake— 
molasses. 

Hdt .—A market. 

Hoolcha. —See Hukha. 

Hukha, or HookTca. —A form of pipe for [smoking 
tobacco. 

JAgir, Jdghir .—A service tenure of land or revenue. 

Jalkar-wAla.- —One who has rights of fishing. 

Jamma, or Jama. —The aggregate of payments made for land 
in the year—the total rent. 

Jama-baudi. —The assessment or detailed representation of 
the rents settled in an estate, village, or district. 

Jama-wasil-hAki .—An account paper showing simultane¬ 
ously the full rent, the amount collected and the 
amount of arrears, in respect of an estate, village, 
cr district. 

Jangal, or Jungle. —Forest, a wood, any tract, small or great. 
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in which the natural growth of trees, bushes, and 
vegetation is undisturbed. 

Jote^ or Jot. —Both the land, which the cultivator tills, and his 
tenure of it are often termed his jote. 

Kahirdj. —A Hindu physician. 

Kabulyat. —The counterpart of a pottah, or lease, given by 
the tenant to his landlord. 

Kachahrif Cutcherry. —A court or office where public busi¬ 
ness, or the business of a zamindar’s estate, is 
done. 

Kachcha. —Untranslatable. Raw, crude, immature, incom¬ 

plete. 

Karta. —The member of the joint-family who manages the 
family property. 

Kathalc. — A professional story-teller ; one who recites 
traditional poems, &c. 

K auri (^Cowrie). —A small shell (ryjyi'Oia) used as money. 

Khdl. —A water channel. 

Khntiydn. —An account book of the nature of a ledger. 

Khet. —A plot of cultivated arable land. 

Kist. —An instalment, portion of a whole ; annual rent and 
revenue is almost universally paid in fixed kists in the 
course of the year, 

Koddl, or Koddli. —A lioe, by means of which the work of 
the spade, the shovel, and the hoe alike is done. 

Ldthi, or Ldttee .—A stick or bludgeon, usually of bamboo, 
heavily ringed and feruled wdth metal. 

Mafassal, or Mofvssil .—Quite untranslatable. The country 
as opposed to the town. The subordinate as opposed to 
the principal. 

Mahdjan .—Merchant, money-dealer — one who makes it a 
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business in the villages to advance money and grain to 
the cultivator on the pledge of crops. 

Mahalla .—A division of a town,’ a quarter. 

Maiddn .—An open grass-covered space. 

Majlis .—An assembly. 

Manual .—The village headman. 

Marulap .—An open-sided roofed structureor building. 
Mandir .—A temple. 

Ma/ntva .—A passage from the "Veda j a prayer. 

Masdla. —Spice, seasoning. 

Masjid .—A mosque. 


Math.—Kn endowed temple or shrine. 


Mdth. The open arable plain, which forms the cultivated 
land of the village. 

Mauza .—A village and its lands. 

Modi .—Village shopkeeper. 

Mohant .—The superior of a math. 

Moharari .—That which is fixed or established—permane.nt. 
Morha.—K stool. 

« 

One who has charge of the village 


Muld 


mosque, Muhammadan schoolmaster. 

'^^^^^•“^eputy or representative~the head officer or steward 
representing the zamindar in the management of large 
zamindaries. 


Nirhh. 

Oothan .—See Uthan. 


A standard or customary rate, as of rent, &c. 

CTi ^ # 


PakJca. The opposite to Icuchcha, and equally untranslatable. 
. Ripe, mature, complete. 

turn, as of worship, or enjoyment of property. 
Panchdyat- Untranslatable. Literally a set of five persons. 
It has come to designate a body of caste men, of villagers 
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or others, who deal with and settle disputes relating to 
caste, occupation, and so on. 

Patta, or PottaJi .—A lease. 

Patwdri .—One who keeps the collection papers of a mouzah 
or village; and commonly also makes the collections of 

the village. 

- Peon—for Pidda, footman. — It is the usual designation of 
inferior servants of a zamindar or landholder. 

Pitdra .—A wickerwork, or othenvise slightly-constructed box 

of peculiar shape. 

Puja (Poojah). —Worship. 

I 

ft 

Purohit .—The family priest. 

Eabi, or Ruhhee.—The March and April period of the year; 
the harvest season of the crops which were sown or 
planted after the cessation of the monsoon rains in 

September or October of the preceding year. 

Originally a subject, but now the universal term 

for cultivator of the soil—peasant. 

Rubhee .—See Rabi. 

Ryot .—See Raiyat. 

SanduJCf o?' SinduJe .—A wooden chest. 

Nuptial cerenjony. 

Shdmidna. — Tent canvas stretched horizontally across, 
as a covering, from side to side of a quadrangle, or 
from top to top of poles, firmly fixed in the ground- 


awning. 

Shrdddha.— An obsequial ceremony in which food and water 
are offered to deceased ancestors. 


TaTclitaposh. —A low platform or sitting-place. 

Tdiiiq .—A dependency. 

Tdriy or Tddi, vulgarly toddy.—The juice of the palm tree; 
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both fonuGotod ftcd uiifGmiGntGd. Spirit inGdc from 

other sources is also called Tari. 

'TcJisilddv^ ov ToJisHdoT.^’^^nQ who collects rents or revenue. 

Thdhur.—A representation of the deity, an idol, also title of 
honour, lord, chief. 

ThdkuThdvi.—QiYiBXDdiGT or house occupied by an idol. 

Thdl. —A metal plate or dish. 

Topf or Tope^ or Topu .— A grove or group of fruit-bearing 
trees. 

Uthandi-jama .—Rent according to the land actually tilled, 

when land tilled one year is allowed to lie fallow the 
next. 

Uthdn .—The open house-space inclosed hy the huts of a 
homestead. 

Zamindar. —Landholder 
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